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NOTICE  TO  READERS 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  F.CE  secretariat  annually  to  publish  tv>o  instead  of  three  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  No.  1  in  August 
and  No.  2  in  October.  Pressure  of  work  on  the  secretariat,  and  the  dilTiculty  of  timing  issues  of  the  Bulletin  and  the  Slrvly 
to  coincide  with  related  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  its  commiifces.  have  made  this  change  necessary. 

TTom  now  on,  the  first  issue  each  year  will  be  devoted  to  developments  in  intra-European  trade  and  in  the  trading  relations  of 
Europe  with  other  areas,  and  to  discussion  of  particular  issues  or  problems  in  the  held  of  international  trade.  The  second  issue 
will  contain  a  review  of  economic  developments  in  western  and  eastern  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  thus  supplementing 
the  annual  reviews  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  each  Survhy.  This  issue  will,  as  in  the  past,  also  contain  special  articles 
on  developments  in  particular  countries  or  particular  sectors  of  the  European  economy,  on  problems  of  economic  policy  m 
Europe,  or  on  methodological  questions  in  the  licld  of  economic  and  statistical  research. 

The  Bulletin  is  published  entirely  on  the  responsibility  of  the  secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  and 
its  contents,  which  are  intended  for  the  use  both  of  Governments  and  of  the  general  public,  have  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Member  Governments  of  the  Commission  before  publication. 


EXPl-ANATORY  NOTES 

The  designations  employed  and  the  presentation  of  the  material  in  this  publication 
do  not  imply  the  e.xpression  of  any  opinion  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  Secretariat  of 
the  United  Nations  concerning  the  legal  statiiv  of  any  country  or  territory  or  of  its  autho¬ 
rities,  or  concerning  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers  of  any  country  or  territory. 

Tlic  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout  this  Bulletin: 

..  =  not  available  or  not  petinent; 

—  =  nil  or  negligible: 

*  =  estimate  by  the  secretariat  of  the  liconomic  Commission  for  Europe; 

j  =  interruption  in  the  comparability  of  the  series  or  a  change  in  the  unit 
in  which  the  series  is  reported. 

In  referring  to  combinations  of  veai"-.  the  use  of  an  oblique  stroke  —  e.g.  1958  59  — 
signifies  a  twelve-month  period  (say  from  1  July  1958  to  30  June  1959).  The  use  of  a 
hyphen  —  c.g  1954-1958 — normally  signifies  either  an  average  of,  or  a  total  for,  the 
full  period  of  calendar  years  covered  (inch. ding  the  end  years  indicated). 

Unless  the  contrary  is  slated,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  used  throughout  is  tlic 
metric  ton.  The  delinition  of'  bdlion  '  used  throughout  is  one  thousand  million.  Minor 
discrepancies  in  totals  and  percentages  are  due  to  rounding. 

In  general,  information  received  up  to  early  August  1961  has  been  included  in  the 
Bulletin. 
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UNITED  NATIONS 


RECENT  CHANGES  IN  EUROPE’S  TRADE 


1.  Europe’s  Place  in  World  Trade 


After  having  increased  by  7  per  cent  in  1959,  the 
value  of  world  exports  rose  by  as  much  as  1 1  per  cent 
in  1960.  Since  price  movements  were  relatively  mod¬ 
erate  during  the  period  (with  a  decline  in  1959  and  a 
slight  increase  in  1960)  these  value  figures  also  indicate, 
by  and  large,  changes  in  the  volume  of  world  exports.^ 
But  the  rate  of  growth  did  not  accelerate  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  for  the  fastest  expansion  was  in  the  second 
half  of  1959  and  the  first  half  of  1960.  Since  then  the 
growth  of  world  trade  has  been  much  slower. 

The  upsurge  of  world  trade  in  1959  was  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  recovery  from  the  previous  recession 
in  some  major  industrial  countries  and  of  large 
increases  in  output  in  others.  Industrial  output  in  the 
United  States  had  risen  steeply  during  the  first  half  of 
1959;  and  in  western  Europe  very  rapid  growth  was 
registered  in  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  of  that 
year.  But,  after  an  upswing  in  the  first  half  of  1960, 
industrial  production  in  the  United  States  soon  settled 
down  on  a  lower  level,  and  in  western  Europe  industrial 
output  had  levelled  off  by  the  last  quarter  of  1960, 
after  nine  months  of  vigorous  increase. 

This  rhythm  of  industrial  growth  in  the  developed 
countries  accounts  for  the  divergent  movements  of 
the  volume  of  world  trade  in  primary  goods  and  in 
manufactures.  In  the  early  phase  of  re-expansion  of 
output,  world  trade  in  primary  goods  grew  faster  than 
trade  in  manufactures,  in  response  to  the  need  to 
restock;  between  the  first  half  of  1958  and  the  first  half 


^  The  value  data,  which  include  the  eastern  trade  area,  are 
taken  from  the  UN  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  June  1961.  The 
UN  volume  index  of  world  exports  (see  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Statistics,  July  1961),  which  excludes  the  eastern  trade  area, 
shows  an  increase  by  8  per  cent  between  1958  and  1959  and  by 
11  per  cent  between  1959  and  1960.  The  corresponding  increases 
in  value  were  of  5  per  cent  and  12  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
eastern  trade  area’s  exports  increased  by  18  per  cent  in  1959  and 
by  6  per  cent  in  1960. 


of  1959  world  trade  in  primary  goods  seems  to  have 
risen  at  least  three  times  as  fast  as  trade  in  manu¬ 
factures.  In  the  second  half  of  1959  the  rate  of  expan¬ 
sion  of  both  categories  was  virtually  the  same;  then, 
in  the  first  half  of  1960,  trade  in  manufactures  took 
the  lead,  but  world  trade  in  primary  goods  continued 
to  increase  swiftly.  In  the  second  half  of  1960,  however, 
the  growth  of  world  trade  in  primary  goods  was 
arrested,  and  that  of  trade  in  manufactures  slackened. 

Since  no  seasonally  adjusted  volume  index  of  world 
trade  exists,  the  foregoing  volume  comparisons  are 
between  the  corresponding  periods  of  two  consecutive 
years.  They  are  therefore  affected  by  the  pattern  of  the 
trade  cycle.  Hence  the  smaller  increase  in  world  trade 
during  the  second  half  of  1960  than  in  the  first  half 
(when  each  is  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1959)  is  in  part  simply  the  result  of  a  larger  increase 
in  the  second  half  of  1959  than  in  the  first  half  of  1959 
(again  comparing  each  half-year  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1958).® 

In  the  eastern  trade  area,  too,  the  rate  of  growth  of 
trade  slowed  down  between  1959  and  1960  (see  sec¬ 
tion  3  below).  As  in  the  western  trade  area,  this 
slackening  appears  to  have  occurred  in  mid- 1960, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  natural  disasters  in  mainland 
China  and  the  stabilization  of  Soviet  exports  to 
eastern  Europe  at  the  high  level  reached  in  1959. 

As  a  preface  to  the  fuller  discussion  of  the  recent 
development,  problems  and  prospects  of  Europe’s 
trade  which  follows,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  outline 
briefly  Europe’s  position  in  world  trade. 


*  For  the  OEEC  countries  a  seasonally  adjusted  volume  index 
is  available,  showing  a  pattern  broadly  similar  to  that  described 
above  for  world  trade.  A  comparison  between  consecutive  half- 
years  shows  that  the  trade  expansion  was  strongest  in  the  second 
half  of  1959  and  the  first  half  of  1960,  with  little  or  no  further 
growth  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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Table  1 

The  share  of  Europe  in  world  trade,  1957  to  1960 

Per  mille  distribution  of  exports  in  current  dollar  values 


Area  of  destination 

Area  of  origin 

Year 

Europe  | 

Overseas  areas 

Total 

Western 

Europe 

Eastern 

Europe 

Total 

North 
America 
ant.  Japan 

Primary¬ 
exporting 
areas  ® 

Mainland 
China,  etc.^ 

Unspecified 

World 

Europe . 

m 

283 

217 

66 

173 

38 

124 

11 

2 

458 

292 

221 

71 

186 

41 

130 

15 

2 

480 

308 

229 

79 

183 

50 

116 

17 

2 

493 

I960 

328 

247 

81 

175 

44 

117 

14 

2 

505 

Western  Europe  .  .  . 

1957 

214 

200 

14 

157 

37 

118 

2 

371 

1958 

218 

204 

14 

167 

40 

123 

4 

_ 

385 

1959 

226 

211 

15 

163 

49 

no 

4 

— 

389 

1960 

246 

229 

17 

157 

43 

111 

3 

— 

403 

Eastern  Europe  .  .  . 

1957 

69 

17 

52 

16 

1 

6 

9 

2 

87 

1958 

74 

17 

57 

19 

1 

7 

11 

2 

95 

1959 

82 

18 

64 

20 

1 

6 

13 

2 

104 

1960 

82 

18 

64 

18 

1 

6 

11 

2 

102 

Overseas  areas  .... 

1957 

199 

181 

18 

325 

154 

168 

3 

18 

542 

1958 

189 

169 

20 

312 

148 

160 

4 

19 

520 

1959 

187 

164 

23 

304 

154 

148 

2 

16 

507 

1960 

190 

170 

20 

292 

142 

147 

3 

13 

495 

North  America  andJapan 

1957 

67 

66 

1 

174 

81 

92 

1 

18 

259 

1958 

58 

57 

1 

163 

75 

87 

1 

19 

240 

1959 

54 

53 

1 

159 

80 

79 

— 

16 

229 

67 

65 

2 

155 

75 

80 

— 

13 

235 

Primary-exporting  areas® 

1957 

121 

114 

7 

147 

72 

73 

2 

— 

268 

1958 

117 

no 

7 

145 

72 

70 

3 

— 

262 

1959 

117 

109 

8 

142 

74 

66 

2 

— 

259 

110 

103 

7 

134 

67 

64 

3 

— 

244 

Mainland  China,  etc.^ . 

1957 

11 

1 

10 

4 

1 

3 

— 

15 

1958 

14 

2 

12 

4 

1 

3 

— 

18 

1959 

16 

2 

14 

3 

— 

3 

— 

19 

13 

2 

11 

3 

— 

3 

— 

16 

World . 

1957 

482 

398 

84 

498 

192 

292 

14 

20 

1  000 

1958 

481 

390 

91 

498 

189 

290 

19 

21 

1  000 

1959 

495 

393 

102 

487 

204 

264 

19 

18 

1  000 

1960 

518 

417 

101 

467 

186 

264 

17 

15 

1  000 

Source :  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  June  1961,  Special  Table  E. 

Excluding  mainland  China  and  other  Asian  countries  in  the  eastern  trade  area.  ^  Including  Asian  members  of  the  eastern  trade  area. 


Table  1  shows  that  in  1960,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
share  of  Europe  in  the  value  both  of  world  exports  and 
of  world  imports  increased  significantly.  As  in  the  past, 
the  growth  of  this  share  was  largely  the  outcome  of 
increased  trade  among  European  countries  themselves. 
Indeed,  the  table  shows  that  the  share  of  intra-Euro¬ 
pean  trade  in  world  trade  rose  at  gathering  speed  over 
the  period  1957  to  1960.  In  contrast,  the  rise  in  Euro¬ 
pean  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  slower  than 
the  rate  of  increase  of  total  world  trade;  in  1959  this 
had  been  due  to  the  slow  rise  of  exports  to  overseas 


primary-exporting  countries,  but  in  1960  it  was  the 
result  of  faltering  exports  to  North  America. 

European  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world  took 
a  larger  share  of  world  trade  in  1960,  owing  mainly 
to  the  fast  growth  of  imports  from  North  America 
and  Japan.  In  consequence,  the  share  of  the  residual 
sector  of  world  trade  —  trade  among  non-European 
countries  —  declined  further. 

The  increase  in  Europe’s  share  of  total  world  trade 
in  1960  was  entirely  due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
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western  European  trade:  the  share  of  eastern  Europe 
even  fell  slightly.  This  was  the  reverse  of  the  position 
in  1959,  when  the  increase  in  Europe’s  share  had 
largely  been  the  result  of  an  unprecedented  expansion 
of  eastern  European  trade  —  by  almost  19  per  cent 
in  value  terms  and  probably  about  the  same  in 
volume. 

The  mounting  importance  of  intra-European  trade 
as  a  share  of  world  trade  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
intra-western  European  trade  is  considered  alone. 
Between  1957  and  1958  the  share  of  intra-western 
European  exchanges  in  total  world  trade  had  increased 
from  20.0  per  cent  to  20.4  per  cent;  between  1959  and 
1960  this  share  rose  from  21.1  per  cent  to  22.9  per 
cent. 

The  pattern  of  the  recent  expansion  in  intra-westem 
European  trade  is  discussed  in  sub-section  2  (c)  below, 
and  developments  in  east-west  European  trade  are 
described  in  section  4.  At  this  point  it  is  worth  noting 
only  that  trade  with  western  Europe  in  1960  was  the 
most  dynamic  sector  of  total  eastern  European  trade; 


intra-eastern  European  trade,  which  in  the  preceding 
few  years  had  expanded  faster  than  any  of  the  other 
trade  flows  identified  in  Table  1,  in  1960  rose  only  in 
line  with  world  trade  (see  section  3). 

The  above  remarks  about  changes  in  the  world 
trade  pattern  are  based  on  trade  statistics  expressed  in 
current  prices.  Since  the  terms  of  trade  of  primary 
commodities  against  manufactured  goods  deteriorated 
in  1960,  and  manufactures  have  a  larger  share  in 
European  exports  than  in  those  of  other  areas,  data  in 
constant  prices  would  show  a  smaller  growth  in  the 
share  of  Europe  in  world  trade.  But  even  if  it  were 
assumed  that  Europe  only  exported  manufactures,  and 
only  imported  primary  goods  from  overseas  countries, 
and  that  overseas  countries  traded  among  themselves 
entirely  in  primary  goods,  Europe’s  share  would  still 
have  increased.  In  fact,  of  course,  a  large  part  of 
intra-European  trade  is  in  primary  commodities,  and 
Europe  also  imports  large  quantities  of  manufactures 
from  overseas  —  notably  from  North  America  and 
Japan. 


2.  Recent  Developments  in  Western  Europe’s  Trade 


(a)  Trade  with  overseas  primary-producing  countries 

Recent  movements  in  the  value  of  western  Europe’s 
trade  with  each  main  area  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
Imports  from  overseas  primary-exporting  countries, 
after  having  increased  by  only  2  per  cent  in  1959,  went 
up  by  8  per  cent  in  1960;  yet  compared  with  the  rise  in 
western  European  imports  from  other  areas  this  was 
a  singularly  modest  increment.  Moreover,  as  was 
mentioned  above,  the  rate  of  growth  of  imports  from 


primary-exporting  countries  declined  during  1960.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  year  these  imports  rose  by  only 
4  per  cent  from  their  value  in  the  second  half  of  1959, 
whereas  in  the  first  half  of  1960  the  increase  (over 
the  first  half  of  1959)  had  been  12  per  cent.  This  was 
the  experience  of  virtually  all  western  European  coun¬ 
tries,  Austria  and  Switzerland  being  the  only  excep¬ 
tions.  In  the  early  months  of  1961  imports  from  pri¬ 
mary-exporting  areas  fell  below  the  high  level  reached 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1960. 


Table  2 

Western  Europe’s  trade  by  areas  of  origin  and  destination,  1959  to  first  half  of  1961 

Percentage  changes  from  corresponding  period  of  previous  year 


Chart  1 

Imports  into  western  Europe  by  selected  areas  and  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars 


Western  Europe 


North  America  +  Japan 


Eastern  Europe  +  Soviet 
Union 


Rest  of  world 


1957  - 

Food,  beverages, 
tobacco  and 
edible  oils 
(SITC  0-1-4) 


1958  — 

Crude  materials 
(SITC  2) 


■  II  III  IV 

Quarters 


1959  - - 

Mineral  fuels 
(SITC  3) 


I  II  III  IV 

Quarters 


I960 


Manufactures 
(SITC  5-8) 


Source :  OEEC,  Statistical  Bulletins;  and  national  statistics. 
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The  value  data  cited  above  slightly  exaggerate  the 
,  scale  of  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  western  European 
imports  from  such  countries.  The  renewed  rise  in 
imports  of  primary  goods  towards  the  end  of  1959 
was  accompanied  by  a.  certain  strengthening  of  their 
export  prices,  followed  by  a  weakening  tendency  in  the 
second  half  of  1960  and  early  1961. 

The  increase  in  western  Europe’s  exports  to  the 
primary-producing  countries  between  1959  and  1960 
I  was  relatively  small,  and  the  pace  of  expansion 
I  slackened  appreciably  during  1960  and  the  early 
months  of  1961.  However,  a  time-lag  normally  inter¬ 
venes  between  changes  in- the  flows  of  exports  and 
;  imports  of  primary-producing  countries :  a  decline  (or 
slower  increase)  in  exports  is  generally  followed  after 
a  few  months  by  lower  (or  more  slowly  growing) 
imports.  Thus,  unless  the  import  capacity  of  these 
countries  is  fortified  by  substantial  fresh  grants  or 
credits,  western  European  exports  to  them  may  well 
I  continue  to  fall  throughout  1961;  and  available  trade 
;  data  for  this  year,  covering  at  most  four  months, 

I  indicate  such  a  decline.  Indeed,  only  Italy  and  Den- 

IE  mark  have  so  far  achieved  a  significant  increase  in 
exports  to  these  countries  in  1961. 

Several  factors  explain  the  rather  slow  increase  in 
imports  from  primary-producing  countries  in  1960. 
j  First,  western  Europe’s  import  expansion  during  the 
j  year  was  increasingly  concentrated  on  manufactured 
;  commodities,  originating  almost  exclusively  in  western 
Europe  and  North  America  (see  sub-section  (b) 
below).  Second,  while  it  is  true  that  imports  of  crude 
materials  rose  sharply,  the  expansion  was  concentrated 
on  products  supplied  for  the  most  part  by  developed 
regions.  Finally,  the  share  of  the  less  developed 
regions  in  total  western  European  imports  declined, 

I  even  for  most  of  those  commodities  (e.g.  rubber, 
textile  fibres,  oil-seeds)  of  which  they  are  the  principal 
suppliers. 

Data  permitting  an  analysis  of  the  commodity 
composition  of  western  Europe’s  trade  with  these 
countries  are  not  yet  available  for  the  full  year  1960; 

^  but  Chart  1  gives  value  data  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year,  as  well  as  quarterly  data  for  the  years  1957 
to  1959,  on  western  Europe’s  imports  of  four  main 
classes  of  goods  (food,  beverages,  tobacco,  fats  and 
oils;  crude  materials;  mineral  fuels;  and  manufactures) 
from  four  main  regions;  western  Europe;  North 
America  and  Japan;  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  \ 

It  is  striking  that  imports  of  foods,  etc.  fi|om  the 
primary-producing  areas  (identified  in  the  chart  as 
“  the  rest  of  the  world  ”)  in  1960,  although  highlfr  than 
i  in  1959,  remained  below  the  1957  value,  and  Un  the 
third  quarter  were  also  less  than  imports  in’ 1958. 
Imports  of  crude  materials  from  the  same  group  of 
I  countries  remained  lower  than  in  1957,  and  the  third 


Table  3 

Imports  into  OEEC  countries  by  SITC  sections 
and  main  areas  of  origin,  January-September  1960 


Percentage  changes  from  corresponding  period  of  1959 


SITC  section 

World 

West¬ 

ern 

Europe 

North 
Eastern  America 
Europe  and 
Japan 

Rest 

of 

world 

0. 

Food . 

+  6 

+  12 

+5 

+3 

1. 

Beverages  and  tobacco  . 

+  16 

+  17 

+25 

+24 

+  12 

2. 

Crude  materials  .... 

+27 

+23 

+34 

+84 

+  15 

3. 

Mineral  fuels . 

+7 

+  12 

+  15 

-14 

+6 

4. 

Oils  and  fats . 

+20 

+52  +149 

+32 

-1 

5. 

Chemicals . 

+28 

+26 

+25 

+41 

-  +  12 

6. 

Manufactured  goods  .  . 

+34 

+29 

+  16 

+65 

+30 

7. 

Machinery  and  equip- 

ment . 

+30 

+20 

+  12 

+89 

-22 

8. 

Miscellaneous  manufac- 

tures  . 

+35 

+27 

+  19 

+82 

+51 

0-9.  Total  “ . 

+21 

+22 

+  18 

+47 

+  10 

Sources:  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B  (No.  6); 
and  national  statistics, 
o  Including  SITC  section  9. 


quarter  of  1960  showed  no  advance  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  quarter  of  1959.  The  impact  of  the  trade  cycle 
is  strongest  in  this  group,  but  the  effects  of  the  falling 
price-trend  were  also  felt:  the  value  of  western  Euro¬ 
pean  imports  started  to  fall  in  the  third  quarter  of  1957, 
reached  a  low  point  in  the  third  quarter  of  1958, 
recovered  towards  the  end  of  1959,  only  to  fall  again 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1960.  Intra-western  European 
trade  in  crude  materials,  as  well  as  imports  of  such 
products  from  eastern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
continued  to  expand  so  as  to  exceed  the  previous 
record  level  reached  in  1957.  Imports  from  North 
America,  however,  did  not  regain  their  1957  value, 
despite  the  remarkable  increase  that  occurred  in  the 
latter  half  of  1959. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  data  in  Table  4,  the  total 
increase  in  imports  from  overseas  primary-exporting 
countries  amounted  to  roughly  $  1  billion,  of  which 
“  crude  materials  ”  (as  defined  in  the  Standard  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Classification)  accounted  for  $450 
million,  “  manufactured  goods  ”  for  $  260  million, 
petroleum  for  S 140  million,  and  food  for  $  1 10  million. 

Of  the  rise  in  trade  in  crude  materials  with  primary¬ 
exporting  areas,  imports  of  metalliferous  ores  (mainly 
iron  ore)  and  scrap  accounted  for  $  160  million, 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  40  per  cent;  but  even  this 
steep  rise  was  much  lower  than  the  increase  in  western 
Europe’s  imports  of  such  commodities  from  other 
regions.  Natural  rubber  contributed  a  further  $  110 
million,  or  an  increase  of  one-third,  but  imports  of 
synthetic  rubber  from  North  America  increased  by  over 
one-half.  Imports  of  textile  fibres  went  up  by  $  50 
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Table  4 

Imports  into  OEEC  countries  from  primary-producing 
areas, “  January-September  1960 

Millions  of  current  dollars  c.i.f.,  and  percentage  shares 


SITC  section 

January- 

^'’19^'^'  Jan.-Sept. 

January-  January- 
Septem-  Septem¬ 
ber  ber 

1959  1960 

0.  Food . 

Millions  of  dollars 

3  445  no 

Percentage  share  of 
total  west  European 
imports 

47.0  45.9 

1.  Beverages  and 

tobacco  .  .  . 

354 

i 

38 

1 

44.5 

42.8 

2.  Crude  materials  . 

3  516 

449 

49.9 

45.1 

3.  Mineral  fuels  .  . 

2  652 

142 

58.8 

58.3 

4.  Oils  and  fats  .  . 

253 

-2 

52.8 

43.5 

5.  Chemicals .... 

103 

11 

5.1 

4.5 

6.  Manufactured 

goods . 

1  109 

257 

13.9 

13.5 

7.  Machinery  and 
equipment .  .  . 

63 

-18 

1.7 

1.0 

8.  Miscellaneous 

manufactures  . 

115 

45 

5.4 

6.1 

0-9.  Total  •* .  .  . 

11  619 

1  027 

32.1 

28.9 

Sources:  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B  (No.  6); 
and  national  statistics. 

“  Corresponds  to  “  Rest  of  world  ”  in  Table  3. 

Including  SITC  section  9. 


million  —  a  rise  of  only  4  per  cent.  Three-fourths  of 
the  total  increase  in  western  European  imports  of 
textile  fibres  consisted  of  American  cotton. 

Western  Europe’s  imports  of  mineral  fuels  from  the 
primary-producing  countries  have  continued  to  grow, 
although  relatively  slowly  owing  to  falling  prices. 

Within  the  SITC  section  6,  “  manufactured  goods  ”, 
base  metals  preponderated  in  western  Europe’s  trade 
with  the  primary  producers  and  provided  three- 
fourths  of  the  increase  in  total  value.  Nevertheless,  the 
increase  by  over  one-third  was  again  far  less  than  that 
reported  in  western  Europe’s  imports  of  base  metals 
from  other  areas,  except  eastern  Europe.  “  Manu¬ 
factured  goods  ”  is  the  only  commodity  class  in  which 
western  Europe’s  imports  from  overseas  primary 
producers  have  tended  consistently  to  grow  during 
the  past  few  years,  as  can  be  seen  from  Chart  1. 

To  summarize,  in  all  SITC  sections,  apart  from 
miscellaneous  manufactured  goods,  the  value  of 
imports  from  the  primary-exporting  countries  in¬ 
creased  less  than  total  western  European  imports ;  and 
they  generally  also  rose  less  than  imports  from  any  of 
the  other  regions  distinguished  in  Chart  1.  However, 
owing  to  the  decline  in  coal  imports  from  North 
America,  the  primary  exporters  managed  to  retain 
their  position  in  trade  in  mineral  fuels.  The  most  rapid 
increase  occurred  in  section  8,  “  miscellaneous  manu¬ 


factured  goods  ”,  imports  of  which  from  these  countries 
rose  by  as  much  as  51  per  cent.  However,  since  section  8 
accounts  for  only  1  per  cent  of  western  Europe’s 
imports  from  these  countries,  this  recent  development 
—  even  if  it  is  in  the  right  direction  —  can  as  yet  do 
little  to  ease  the  trade  problem  of  the  primary  exporters. 

The  value  of  western  Europe’s  imports  of  fruit, 
vegetables  and  sugar  from  associated  territories  rose 
in  1960,  as  did  that  of  cereals  and  fodder  from  Latin 
America,  of  fruit  from  overseas  sterling  countries,  and 
of  cereals  and  beverage  crops  from  the  rest  of  the 
world;  but  the  value  of  beverage  crops  imported  from 
associated  territories  and  from  the  overseas  sterling 
area  declined,  reflecting  the  fall  in  cocoa  prices.  Im¬ 
ports  of  meat  from  Latin  America,  and  of  cereals 
from  associated  territories  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
also  fell  in  value. 

A  high  rate  of  stock-building  throughout  western 
Europie,  at  least  in  the  early  months  of  1960  (not  only 
of  raw  materials,  but  also  of  intermediate  and  finished 
products)  contributed  to  the  unusually  vigorous  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  area’s  trade.  As  is  shown  in  Table  5, 
however,  imports  of  crude  materials  of  agricultural 
origin  tended  to  fall  in  1960,  although  the  rate  of 
consumption  was  certainly  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  other  words,  a  phase  of  stock-building  of  such 
products  came  to  an  end  sometime  early  in  1960. 
Consumption  of  crude  materials  of  agricultural  origin 
is  unlikely  to  increase  enough  in  1961  to  produce  a 
new  upsurge  in  western  Europe’s  imports.  Nor,  how¬ 
ever,  is  any  further  dechne  probable,  for  stocks  of 
most  of  these  articles  are  now  considered  just  sufficient 
for  the  current  rate  of  consumption. 

Stocks  of  ores,  metals  and  fuels  are  in  general 
adequate;  the  rate  of  consumption,  high  in  1960,  will 
probably  stay  high  on  account  of  the  sustained 
investment  boom.  This  means  that  in  1961  the  growth 
of  western  Europe’s  total  imports  of  materials  and 
fuels  should  still  be  concentrated  on  commodities 
largely  supplied  by  developed  countries  —  as  happened 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1960,  when  western 
European  total  imports  of  ores,  metals  and  equipment 
increased  by  38  per  cent  over  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1959,  whereas  imports  of  all  other  commodities  (which 
in  1959  accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the  total) 
increased  by  16  per  cent. 

Weather  conditions  in  western  Europe  have  so  far 
been  favourable  in  1961,  and  this  would  seem  also  to 
rule  out  any  likelihood  of  an  upswing  in  imports  of 
foodstuffs  that  compete  with  European  production 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  As  for  non-competing 
foodstuffs,  factors  on  the  supply  side  are  also  impor¬ 
tant.  The  primary-producing  countries  have  recently 
expanded  output,  owing  partly  to  improvements  in 
techniques  and  prompted  by  the  need  to  cover  their 
increasing  requirements  of  foreign  currency,  with  the 
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Table  5 


Net  trade  of  western  Europe  and  North  America  in  selected  commodities,  by  quarters,  1959  and  1960 

Thousands  of  metric  tons,  net  exports  in  italics 


Commodity 

Year 

Western  Europe 

North  America 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

Butter . 1 

1959 

88 

48 

52 

78 

_ 

1 

5 

5 

Meat 

1960 

104 

49 

28 

1 

1 

1 

Fresh,  chilled,  frozen .  . 

1959 

258 

228 

255 

248 

23 

36 

53 

22 

255 

243 

228 

8 

20 

26 

Prepared . 

1959 

14 

13 

14 

16 

11 

20 

4 

6 

16 

17 

13 

4 

5 

2 

Canned  . 

1959 

9 

15 

24 

16 

18 

21 

26 

19 

13 

4 

17 

15 

17 

25 

Wheat . 

1959 

2  538 

3  096 

2  386 

1  971 

4160 

4  628 

3  999 

3  899 

1  674 

2  041 

1  938 

2515* 

4  620 

5  085 

4  931 

5  420 

Maize . 

1959 

1  768 

1  758 

1  723 

2018 

1 131 

1417 

1296 

1434 

2  305 

2  127 

1  965 

1  944* 

1098 

1 197 

1 159 

1  785* 

Sugar  . 

1959 

703 

819 

780 

745 

1  084 

1  543 

1  516 

706 

763 

997 

701 

421  * 

1  166 

1  587 

1  207 

730 

Coffee . 

1959 

204 

218 

195 

233 

yi3 

316 

395 

333 

219 

220 

224 

328 

329 

347 

Cocoa  . 

1959 

143 

96 

74 

88 

56 

62 

47 

56 

131 

111 

85 

118* 

54 

88 

62 

54* 

Tea . 

1959 

62 

43 

55 

84 

16 

19 

16 

19 

79 

44 

50 

i 

20 

18 

17 

Oil-seeds . 

1959 

376 

369 

361 

351  j 

58 

50 

28 

139 

465 

410 

336 

66 

70 

69 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils  .  . 

1959 

253 

342 

279 

213 

1 

131 

177 

60 

241 

325 

297 

104 

153 

132 

Tobacco . 

1959 

56 

78 

89 

94 

24 

25 

52 

57 

Rubber  “ 

1960 

64 

72 

104* 

27 

16 

62 

Natural . 

1959 

152* 

156* 

160* 

154* 

158 

142 

149 

254 

182* 

153* 

124* 

167* 

120 

108 

103 

102 

Synthetic . 

1959 

39* 

37* 

38* 

47* 

72* 

68* 

96* 

93* 

63* 

58* 

49* 

42* 

111* 

118* 

107* 

91  * 

Cotton . 

1959 

334 

362 

333 

413 

148 

134 

63 

388 

557 

387 

326 

438  * 

.559 

361 

204 

472* 

Wool . 

1959 

197 

212 

161 

168 

46 

54 

39 

49 

201 

200 

148 

145 

46 

38 

34 

30 

Jute . 

1959 

169 

99 

93 

no 

1 

1 

— 

1 

188 

102 

67 

— 

— 

— 

Hides  and  skins . 

1959 

73 

109 

101 

112 

16  470'’ 

17  496'’ 

13  886'’ 

8  337  6 

101 

100 

84 

11  561  " 

15  301  '’ 

69156 

Iron  ore . 

1959 

3  830 

3  713 

4  986 

5  771 

4  497 

4  661 

2  370 

5  319 

6  682 

7  416 

8  331 

6  093 

6  497 

1  451 

Copper . 

1  1959 

217 

233 

204 

169 

32 

27 

5 

49 

266 

318 

380 

21 

148 

173 

Nickel . 

1959 

7 

26 

27 

34 

2 

4 

11 

10 

mum 

37 

39 

38 

8 

13 

22 

Aluminium . 

1959 

29 

34 

21 

62 

59 

72 

80 

139 

mum 

119 

97 

85 

191 

148 

133 

Lead . 

1959 

50 

68 

53 

59 

42 

48 

39 

29 

mum 

71 

78 

79 

29 

28 

31 

Zinc . 

1959 

21 

25 

32 

36 

10 

3 

— 

12 

mum 

48 

47 

42 

29 

30 

30 

Tin . 

1959 

6 

4 

4 

2 

13 

14 

10 

10 

1960 

1 

2 

6 

11 

11 

9 

Sources:  FAO,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics;  Cocoa  Statistics;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B;  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Census  Report  No.  FT  110  ;  International  Rubber  Study  Group,  Rubber  Statistical  Bulletin. 

**  Long  tons.  ^  Thousands  of  units. 


Am  of  origin 


Western  Europe . 

United  States  and  Canada  .  .  . 

Eastern  Europe*  and  the  Soviet 
Union . 

Japan  . 

Primary-producing  areas  .... 
of  which : 

Latin  America . 

of  which . 

Argentina . 

Brazil . 

Venezuela . 

Overseas  sterling  area  .  .  . 
of  which : 

Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Union  of  South  Africa 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon 
Malaya,  Singapore  .  . 

Hong  Kong  . 

Other  associated  overseas 

territories® . 

Other  Middle  East  and  North 

Africa  . 

Mainland  China . 

Rest  of  world . 

Total  world  (including  un¬ 
specified)  . 


Table  6 

Imports  into  western  Europe,®  1957  to  1961 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  c.i.f. 


Sources  :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  I,  IV  and  A ; 
United  Nations,  Direction  of  International  Trade,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  T. 
"  OEEC  countries,  including  Spain. 

*  Excluding  western  Germany’s  trade  with  eastern  Germany. 


®  For  the  sake  of  comparability,  some  countries  which  have  become  indepen¬ 
dent  since  1958  are  included  in  this  category. 

Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Syria 
and  Tunisia. 


result  that  much  of  what  they  might  have  earned  from 
a  larger  volume  of  exports  they  have  lost  through 
reductions  in  price. 

For  a  range  of  other  commodities  of  agricultural 
origin,  notably  rubber  and  wool,  competition  from 
synthetic  substitutes  became  keener  in  1960.  The 
supply  elasticity  of  the  natural  products  is  low  in  the 
short  run ;  this,  and  the  organization  of  the  market  on 
an  auction  basis,  make  the  price  of  the  natural  product 
highly  unstable.  The  price  movements  of  primary 
commodities  between  autumn  1959  and  spring  1961 
were  almost  entirely  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  natural  rubber,  hides,  wool,  and  hard  fibres. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  by  the  primary-producing 
countries  from  their  experience  during  the  most  recent 
western  European  boom  are  thus  discouraging. 
Although  it  is  necessary  that  the  developed  areas 
should  maintain  a  high  rate  of  economic  expansion 
and  avoid  cyclical  fluctuations,  so  as  to  generate  rising 


demand  for  the  commodities  traditionally  exported  by 
under-developed  countries,  this  in  itself  is  evidently 
not  a  solution  for  the  developing  countries’  trade 
problem,  and  other  means  have  to  be  sought. 

The  primary-exporting  countries  cannot  individually  j 
influence  supply  or  demand  conditions  on  the  world 
markets  for  their  main  export  crops ;  and  the  tendency 
for  over-production  and  falling  export  prices  to 
develop  in  an  unregulated  market  has  again  been 
illustrated  by  the  recent  history  of  production  and 
exports  of  coffee  and  cocoa.  International  regulation 
of  production  and  exports  remains  a  possibility  still 
unexploited  except  for  a  few  products.  But  in  the 
longer  run,  diversification  of  the  production  and  export 
patterns  of  these  countries  must  provide  the  main 
means  of  their  future  trade  expansion.® 

*  For  a  wider-ranging  discussion  of  “  Europe  and  the  trade 
needs  of  the  less  developed  countries  ”,  see  the  Economic  Survey 
of  Europe  in  1960,  Chapter  V. 
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(  Table  6  shows  western  European  imports  from 
primary-producing  areas  from  1957  to  the  first  quarter 
of  1961.  Between  1957  and  1960  the  only  countries 
which  increased  the  value  of  their  exports  to  western 
Europe  were  the  petroleum  exporting  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  mainland  China.  However,  between 
1959  and  1960  western  European  imports  increased 
from  all  the  areas  shown  in  the  table.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1961  imports  began  to  decline  again,  largely 
on  account  of  lower  western  European  imports  from 
the  overseas  sterling  area  caused  by  the  lower  prices  of 
a  number  of  agricultural  products.  Western  European 
imports  from  Latin  America  were  only  slightly  higher 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1960,  and  this  increase  was 
mainly  in  trade  with  Venezuela.  Of  all  the  areas  shown 
in  the  table,  only  the  associated  overseas  territories 
(excluding  sterling  countries)  achieved  a  significant 
increase  in  th’ir  exports  to  western  Europe.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  yet  possible  to  determine  whether  this  rise 
was  due  to  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  to  many 
of  those  countries  in  the  common  market  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  or  to  a  more  favourable 

I  commodity  composition  of  their  exports. 

(b)  Trade  with  North  America 

'  North  America  (together  with  Japan)  was  the  fastest 
growing  market  for  western  Europe’s  exports  in  1959; 
at  the  same  time  imports  from  that  region  declined. 
In  1960  quite  the  reverse  was  true.  The  value  of  western 
Europe’s  exports  to  North  America  fell  at  a  quickening 
rate  as  the  year  went  on  —  and  continued  to  decline  in 
the  early  months  of  1961.  Meanwhile,  western  Euro¬ 
pean  imports  from  North  America  went  up  by  40  per 
cent;  and  in  1961  these  imports  have  continued  to 
;  soar. 

This  scissor-like  movement  of  trade  between  western 
Europe  and  North  America  has  had  several  causes. 
Economic  recovery  started  earlier  in  the  United  States 
than  in  western  Europe;  it  was  thus  to  be  expected 
that  western  European  exports  would  benefit,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  a  major  steel  strike  occurred  in  the 
United  Stales  at  a  time  when  demand  for  steel  was 
growing.  Moreover,  the  economic  upswing  in  the 
United  States,  by  generating  demand  for  the  rebuilding 
of  stocks,  boosted  imports  of  a  range  of  other  crude 
materials,  as  well  as  of  semi-finished  products  and 
manufactures.  However,  the  brisk  rise  in  western 
Europe’s  exports  of  motor-cars  to  the  United  States, 
which  tapered  off  in  1959,  proved  in  retrospect  to 
have  been  largely  due  to  the  initial  reluctance  —  and, 
when  the  decision  had  been  taken,  to  the  time  required 
—  to  adapt  United  States  car  production  to  a  shift  in 
i  consumer  demand  towards  smaller  vehicles.  The  slight 
j  fall  in  western  Europe’s  imports  from  North  America 
in  1959  resulted  from  the  continued  reduction  in 


import  requirements  of  coal  and  lower  imports  of 
metals  and  cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  western 
Europe’s  imports  of  grain  rose  steeply  in  1959  (pro¬ 
voked  by  the  drought  in  several  western  European 
countries  in  the  s^mimer  of  1958),  as  did  imports  of 
oil-seeds. 

Data  on  a  calendar-year  basis  fail  to  register  the 
timing  of  the  scissor  movement.  Chart  1  shows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  decline  in  western  Europe’s  imports  of 
mineral  fuels  from  North  America  ended  in  the  second 
half  of  1959,  and  that  imports  of  crude  materials 
started  to  grow  quickly  in  the  third  quarter  of  that 
year.  Imports  of  manufactures  rose  sharply  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1959  as  the  revival  in  western  Europe 
gathered  momentum. 

Tables  7  and  8  present  data  on  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  western  Europe  in 
1959  and  1960  by  main  commodity  groups.  The  rapid 
increase  in  exports  from  North  America  in  1960  had 
as  a  background  the  revival  in  economic  activity  in 
western  Europe,  which  called  forth  a  steep  rise  in  total 
imports  of  crude  materials.  The  experience  of  earlier 
post-war  booms  was  repeated.  The  supply  elasticity  of 
such  products  in  North  America  proved  higher  than  in 
most  other  supplying  regions;  and  ease  of  supply  was 
also  facilitated  by  the  levelling-off  of  industrial  growth 
in  the  United  States  in  the  second  half  of  1959.  At  the 
same  time,  strong  investment  demand  in  western 
Europe  swelled  imports  of  equipment  and  metals. 
Trade  in  individual  products  was  affected  by  a  number 
of  other  factors. 

The  increase  in  exports  of  crude  materials  of  agri¬ 
cultural  origin  from  the  United  States  to  western 
Europe  in  1960  was  concentrated  on  raw  cotton  and 
rubber.  In  anticipation  of  a  reduction  in  the  export 
price,  consumers  of  American  cotton  had  run  down 
stocks  to  very  low  levels  in  1959;  when  prices  were 
lowered,  imports  into  western  Europe  increased 
rapidly  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959  onwards  (in 
Japan,  reactions  were  similar). 

The  low  short-term  supply  elasticity  of  natural 
rubber  compared  with  that  of  the  synthetic  product 
caused  a  certain  shift  in  western  Europe’s  rubber 
imports  in  favour  of  North  America.  Stocks  of 
synthetic  rubber  accumulated  during  the  year  even 
though  the  price  of  natural  rubber  was  relatively  much 
higher;  at  the  same  time  considerable  quantities  of 
natural  rubber  were  released  from  strategic  stockpiles 
in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Growing  import  requirements  in  western  Europe, 
and  faltering  demand  in  North  America,  resulted  in 
rapid  increases  in  shipments  of  Canadian  timber  and 
United  States  pulp  and  paper,  the  competitiveness  of 
which  was  somewhat  enhanced  by  continuing  low 
transport  costs.  Table  7  shows  that  exports  of  pulp 


Table  7 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  western  European  countries  in  1960 

Millions  of  dollars  f.o.b.,  and  percentage  changes  from  1959 


Commodity  group 

EEC 

EFTA 

Other 

weitem  Europe 

Tout 

wettem  Europe 

Value 

Per¬ 

centage 

Value 

Per¬ 

centage 

Value 

Per¬ 

centage 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  edible . 

420 

-10 

372 

+  / 

90 

-40 

882 

-11 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  inedible . 

840 

+48 

454 

+45 

138 

+10 

1  432 

+42 

Textiles  and  manufactures  (excluding  cotton  fibre) .  .  . 

104 

+22 

80 

+39 

7 

+27 

191 

+28 

Wood  and  paper . 

108 

+63 

95 

+34 

8 

+57 

211 

+48 

Non-metallic  minerals . 

231 

+9 

99 

+5 

28 

-2 

358 

+  7 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures . 

453 

+  164 

337 

+187 

42 

+99 

832 

+  168 

Machinery  and  vehicles . 

782 

+86 

543 

-\-85 

184 

+40 

1  509 

+  78 

of  which : 

Aircraft . 

223 

+412 

147 

+2  668 

9 

+169 

379 

+626 

Chemicals  and  related  products . 

365 

+30 

167 

+30 

30 

-15 

562 

+27 

Miscellaneous . 

98 

+15 

100 

+21 

41 

+27 

239 

+19 

Total  . 

3  401 

+44 

2  247 

+47 

568 

-6 

6216 

+41 

Source  :  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Census  Report  No.  FT  420.  t 


and  paper  from  the  United  States  to  the  countries  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  increased  par¬ 
ticularly  fast. 

The  fastest  rate  of  increase,  however,  occurred  in 
the  groups  “  metals  and  metal  manufactures  ”  and 
“  machinery  and  vehicles  In  the  former  group 
United  States  exports  of  steel  scrap,  steel  and  non- 
ferrous  metals,  such  as  copper  and  aluminium,  went 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  with  an  almost  identical  rate 
of  inciease  to  EEC  and  EFTA  countries. 


United  States  exports  to  western  Europe  of  all  types  j 
of  machinery  in  the  group  “  machinery  and  vehicles  ”  \ 
rose  strongly;  and  the  delivery  of  the  new  Boeing  jet  ■ 
planes  resulted  in  a  sevenfold  increase  in  aircraft 
exports. 

Another  factor  favouring  an  expansion  of  imports 
of  manufactured  goods  from  North  America  in  1960 
was  the  virtual  elimination  of  discrimination  against 
imports  of  dollar  goods  into  western  Europe.  This 
process,  which  had  gone  on  for  some  years,  was 


Table  8 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  western  European  countries  in  1960 


Millions  of  dollars  f.o.b.,  and  percentage  changes  from  1959 


Commodity  group 

EEC 

EFTA 

Other 

western  Europe 

Total 

weitem  Europe 

Value 

centage 

cenwgc 

cenmie 

Value 

centage 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  edible . 

178  — 

226 

+6 

81 

+/ 

485 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  inedible . 

192 

+  7 

116 

-10 

Him 

-^3 

417  — 

Textiles  and  manufactures  (excluding  wool  and  wool  tops) 

198 

+  10 

123 

'¥3 

13 

334 

+9 

Wood  and  paper . 

42 

+4 

66 

-14 

55 

+9 

163 

-3 

Non-metallic  minerals . 

182 

-9 

133 

-8 

11 

+30 

326 

-4 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures . 

474 

-16 

236 

-14 

39 

+5 

749 

-15 

Machinery  and  vehicles . 

of  which : 

635 

-12 

473 

-15 

3 

1  111 

-13 

Vehicles . 

Him 

-22 

Km 

-25 

2 

692 

-23 

Chemicals . 

118 

+1 

54  — 

6 

+32 

178 

+1 

Miscellaneous . 

+11 

+4 

8 

-25 

453 

+7 

Total  . 

2  259 

-5 

1  632 

-7 

325 

+6 

4  215 

-6 

Source :  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Census  Report  No.  FT  120. 


quickly  completed  following  the  introduction  of  con-  other  hand,  western  European  exports  of  machinery 

vertibility  for  most  western  European  currencies  at  increased  by  12  per  cent  between  1959  and  1960,  and 

the  end  of  1958  and  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Executive  exports  of  textiles,  chemicals  and  various  other  pro- 

Directors  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  ducts  also  continued  to  grow.  Thus,  while  trade 

October  1959  that  discriminatory  import  restrictions  between  the  United  States  and  western  Europe  in  a 

could  no  longer  be  justified.  In  1960  western  European  few  commodities  in  1959  and  1960  was  characterized 

imports  of  paper,  textiles,  and  numerous  consumers’  by  abrupt  swings,  owing  to  a  number  of  special  factors 

manufactured  goods,  including  clothing,  from  North  (such  as  the  different  timing  of  the  upturn,  the  steel 

America  grew  rapidly,  and  such  imports  seem  to  have  strike,  the  end  of  the  western  European  boom  in  motor- 

continued  to  climb  in  1961.  car  exports,  and  the  delivery  of  the  new  jet  planes). 

Table  8  shows  that  the  same  two  groups  in  which  there  was  a  steady  underlying  growth  of  trade  in  both 

United  States  exports  to  western  Europe  increased  directions  in  most  commodity  groups,  and  particularly 

particularly  fast  in  1960  accounted  for  the  simulta-  of  imports  of  consumers’  manufactured  goods  into 

neous  decline  in  United  States  imports  from  western  western  Europe. 

Europe.  The  most  drastic  decline  was  in  western  Table  9  shows  the  development  of  United  States 
European  exports  of  vehicles,  principally  motor-cars,  exports  of  certain  consumers’  manufactures  to  four 

in  which  western  Europe  has  lost  some  of  the  share  western  European  countries  in  1959  and  1960.  Con- 

of  the  United  States  market  captured  earlier.^  On  the  trols  on  imports  of  some  of  these  commodities  from 

'  j  .  -1  j  1  •  .u  c  •  o  ri7  dollar  countries  had  been  dismantled  by  the  United 

in  1960  Chapter  I,  pp.  17-22.  Kingdom  in  the  middle  of  1959,  major  measures  of 


Table  9 

Exports  of  selected  commodities  from  the  United  States  to  four  countries  in  1960 

Thousands  of  current  dollars  and  percentage  changes  from  1959 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Italy® 

Norway 

Commodity 

United  States  Code 

Value 

Per- 

centage 

Value 

Per¬ 

centage 

Value 

Per¬ 

centage 

Value 

Per¬ 

centage 

Selected  textiles  and  apparel 

30900  to  31290;  31710  to 
31890;  36450;  36620;  36765 
to  36815;  37450;  37990;  38521 
to  38572;  38589;  38590;  39180 
to  39590 

6  691 

+528 

1  248 

+301 

254 

+  84 

996 

-9 

of  which : 

Wearing  apparel  .  .  . 

30900  to  31290;  36765  to 
36815;  37450;  37990;  38521 
to  38572;  39180  to  39590 

5  356 

+439 

945 

^443 

145 

+209 

865 

-12 

of  which : 

Cotton . 

30900  to  31290 

1  521 

+614 

654 

+392 

34 

+278 

420 

+  22 

Wool . 

36765  to  36815 

197 

+  272 

!  48 

+336 

17 

+467 

— 

Man-made  fibres  . 

38521  to  38572 

2  802 

+401 

■  84 

+460 

53 

+212 

255 

-43 

Electric  household  equip¬ 
ment 

Radio  and  television  sets. 

70580  to  70595;  70680  to 
70710 

70799  to  70811;  70815  to 

2  679 

+295 

710 

+  286 

943 

+55 

355 

+  76 

phonographs  and  records 
Cameras,  projectors,  film  . 

70824;  70883;  92340  to  92420 
40015;  90030;  90050;  90086; 

4  121 

+80 

1  162 

+  22 

4  612 

+  29 

581 

+  44 

Watches,  pens,  toys,  etc.  .  . 

90090;  91178 

93080  to  93165;  94000  to 
94180;  94210;  94215;  95700 

567 

+  1  354 

139 

^216 

937 

+  226 

121 

+  112 

to  95895 

1  361 

+  161 

200 

+  77 

467 

+39 

160 

-13 

Plastic  products . 

98151;  98159 

1  320 

+  132 

148 

+47 

80 

+86 

63 

-14 

Coin-operated  machines  .  . 

98710;  98720 

3  092 

+528 

338 

+  79 

63 

+  186 

68 

+66 

Passenger  cars . 

Cosmetics,  etc . 

79070;  79075 

87110  to  87345;  87415  to 

1  193 

+29 

5  197 

+  169 

2  148 

+  18 

637 

+479 

87700 

432 

+  175 

187 

+246 

286 

+13 

34 

+  79 

Total  . 

21  456 

+219 

9  329 

+  140 

9  790 

+38 

3  015 

+38 

Source  :  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Census  Report  No.  FT  410. 
**  Excluding  Trieste. 
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liberalization  came  into  force  in  November  of  that 
year,  and  on  1  February  1960  most  of  the  remaining 
controls  were  removed.  France  was  slower  to  liberalize 
imports  of  consumers’  manufactured  goods  from 
dollar  countries,  and  many  commodities  remained 
restricted  under  global  quotas  throughout  1960;  but  it 
was  announced  that  imports  of  industrial  products 
from  OEEC  countries,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  be  entirely  freed  from  quantitative  restrictions 
by  April  1961.  Italy  started  liberalizing  imports  of 
consumers’  manufactures  from  dollar  countries  in 
June  1959,  and  further  measures  in  this  direction  were 
taken  in  January,  June,  and  December.  Norway 
extended  the  degree  of  liberalization  of  this  category 
of  imports  in  January  1960,  and  continued  to  reduce 
controls  throughout  the  year.  It  was  stated  that  all 
remaining  Norwegian  controls  would  be  abolished  by 
April  1961. 


The  table  shows  very  marked  advances  in  United 
States  exports  of  a  number  of  commodities,  particu¬ 
larly  textiles  (including  apparel),  electric  household 
equipment,  cameras,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  benefited 
from  increasing  liberalization  recently.  The  United 
Kingdom,  which  went  furthest  towards  full  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  dollar  goods  in  1960,  consequently  shows  the 
most  rapid  increase  of  the  four  countries.  The  steep 
rise  in  Norwegian  imports  of  passenger  cars  occurred 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1960,  after  the  liberalization  of 
motor-car  imports  on  1  October. 

Table  10  shows  the  trade  of  individual  western 
European  countries  with  North  America  (according 
to  western  European  trade  statistics).  As  a  group, 
the  EEC  countries  reduced  their  imports  from  North 
America  more  in  1959,  and  increased  them  more  in 
1960,  than  the  western  European  average:  among 
EEC  countries  the  sharpest  reversal  occurred  in  France 


Table  10 

Western  European  trade  with  North  America,  1959  and  1960 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  and  percentages 


Country  or  area 

Imports  c.i.t. 

Exports  f.o.b. 

Value 

Percentage 
share  of  total 
imports 

Percentage 

change  from  previous 
year 

Value 

Percentage 
share  of  total 
exports 

Percentage 

change  from  previous 
year 

1960 

1959 

I960 

1959 

I960 

1960 

1959 

I960 

1959 

I960 

(A) 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . 

432 

10.8 

11.1 

4*5 

+  16 

408 

14.7 

10.9 

+  51 

-16 

France . 

836 

9.4 

13.3 

-22 

+74 

449 

9.3 

6.5 

+  50 

-14 

Western  Germany  .  . 

1  632 

13.1 

16.1 

-11 

+49 

1  025 

10.6 

9.0 

+  39 

-2 

Italy . 

737 

12.1 

15.5 

-28 

+  82 

430 

13.1 

11.7 

+38 

+  13 

Netherlands . 

636 

11.9 

14.0 

+2 

+  36 

228 

6.5 

5.7 

+  15 

-3 

(A)  Total  EEC  .  .  . 

4  273 

11.7 

14.4 

-13 

+52 

2  540 

10.6 

8.5 

+41 

-5 

(B) 

Austria . 

116 

8.3 

8.2 

-20 

+22 

56 

6.6 

5.0 

+26 

-11 

Denmark . 

178 

9.7 

9.9 

+23 

+  16 

146 

11.1 

10.0 

+22 

-4 

Norway . 

194 

11.6 

13.3 

+2 

+27 

64 

10.8 

7.2 

+26 

-27 

Portugal . 

43 

6.5 

8.0 

-14 

+  39 

40 

10.9 

12.3 

+  15 

+29 

Sweden . 

377 

11.2 

13.1 

+2 

+40 

185 

8.8 

7.2 

+43 

-5 

Switzerland . 

294 

12.2 

13.1 

-2 

+27 

221 

13.3 

11.7 

+20 

-1 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

2  640 

17.1 

20.7 

+3 

+38 

1  574 

17.3 

15.3 

+22 

-6 

{B)  Total  EFTA  .  . 

3  842 

14.2 

16.6 

+2 

+35 

2  286 

14.3 

12.3 

+23 

-6 

(C) 

Finland . 

72 

5.6 

6.8 

+7 

+55 

50 

5.9 

5.1 

+36 

+2 

Greece . 

107 

11.9 

15.2 

-18 

+60 

29 

13.6 

14.3 

-13 

+4 

Iceland . 

12 

15.9 

14.1 

+25 

-20 

9 

16.9 

14.2 

+  14 

-18 

Ireland . 

66 

9.2 

10.4 

— 

+20 

35 

8.6 

8.1 

+35 

+  13 

Spain . 

148 

24.2 

20.4 

-1 

-23 

78 

13.3 

10.8 

+22 

+  16 

Turkey . 

122 

21.8 

26.0 

+9 

+27 

59 

18.1 

18.4 

+  19 

-8 

Yugoslavia . 

92 

20.7 

11.1 

+6 

-35 

40 

6.6 

7.1 

-6 

+25 

(C)  Total . 

619 

15.3 

13.7 

+  1 

+  1 

300 

10.1 

8.7 

+  17 

+6 

Total  western 

Europe  . 

8  734 

13.0 

15.3 

-5 

+  39 

5  126 

11.9 

9.9 

+31 

-5 

Sources:  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  A;  and  national  statistics. 
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and  Italy,  and  the  smallest  in  Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Although  the  trade  of  the  EEC  countries  with  North 
America  was  affected  most  by  the  continuous  decline 
in  coal  imports,  which  had  dominated  the  decline  of 
imports  in  1959,  these  countries  also  enjoyed  the  most 
rapid  economic  expansion,  and  hence  the  strongest 
growth  of  import  demand  in  1960. 

Italy  was  the  only  EEC  country  to  succeed  in  raising 
exports  to  North  America  in  1960  and,  judging  by  data 
covering  three  quarters  only,  this  expansion  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  metal  manufactures,  machinery,  clothing 
and  footwear. 

!  In  contrast  with  the  EEC,  the  countries  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Free  Trade  Association  as  a  group  had  increased 
their  imports  from  North  America  in  1959,  on  account 
not  only  of  the  smaller  effect  of  reduced  coal  imports 
from  the  United  States,  but  also  of  larger  import 
requirements  of  grain  in  that  year.  Nevertheless, 
imports  continued  to  expand  vigorously  in  1960.  Of 
these  countries,  only  Portugal  increased  its  exports 
(preponderantly  of  textiles)  to  North  America  in 
1960,  and  Norway  appears  from  the  table  to  have 
experienced  a  drastic  reduction  in  exports  to  that 
area.® 

When  the  remaining  western  European  countries 
which  in  1960  belonged  neither  to  the  EEC  nor 
EFTA  (Greece  has  subsequently  become  associated 
with  EEC  and  Finland  with  EFTA)  are  considered  as 
a  group,  their  imports  from  North  America  were  stable 
during  the  years  1958  to  1960;  in  1960,  unlike  the  EEC 
and  EFTA  countries,  they  succeeded  in  raising  exports 
to  North  America.  Judging  by  United  States  statistics, 
the  increase  consisted  largely  of  higher  exports  of 
cotton  textiles  and  pottery  from  Spain,  tobacco  and 
furniture  from  Yugoslavia,  and  paper  from  Finland. 

(c)  The  EEC,  EFTA,  and  intra-western  European  trade 

The  Possible  Entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the  EEC 

Important  developments  in  the  relations  between  the 
EEC  and  the  EFTA  and  between  the  two  groups  and 
third  countries  have  taken  place  in  the  recent  past. 
These  include  the  changed  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom  vis-a-vis  the  EEC,  and  the  association  of 
Greece  and  Finland  with  the  Six  and  with  the  Seven 
respectively.  Following  exploratory  discussions  with 
the  EEC  countries  and  consultations  with  those  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  EFTA,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  made  formal  application  on  10  August  1961  for 
full  membership  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 


munity;  the  decision  to  do  so  was  announced  on 
31  July  1961  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  stated 
that  Britain  would  join  the  EEC  only  if  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association.  The  negotiations  are  expected 
to  start  in  the  autumn  and  will  take  place  under 
article  237  of  the  Rome  Treaty,  which  states  that  “  the 
conditions  of  admission  of  a  new  member  and  the 
amendments  to  this  Treaty  necessitated  thereby  shall 
be  the  subject  of  an  agreement  between  the  Member 
States  and  the  applicant  State  ”.  Given  the  British 
Government’s  hope  of  obtaining  arrangements  that 
safeguard  the  interests  of  its  domestic  agriculture,  its 
EFTA  partners  and  Commonwealth  countries,  it  is 
clear  that  the  negotiations  will  deal  both  with  broad 
issues  of  principle  and  with  questions  of  technical 
detail  and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  protracted. 
Following  the  statement  of  policy  of  the  British 
Government,  the  governments  of  some  other  EFTA 
countries,  and  Ireland,  have  announced  their  intention 
of  negotiating  for  full  or  associate  membership  of  the 
Community. 

Negotiations  concerning  the  adherence  of  the  present 
EFTA  countries  (or  any  number  of  them)  to  the  EEC 
will  clearly  have  to  settle  important  political  as  well 
as  economic  questions.  The  communique  of  the  heads 
of  governments  of  the  Six,  published  on  18  July  1961, 
reaffirmed  the  implicit  objective  of  the  Rome  Treaty 
of  a  political  union,  and  declared  their  desire  that  other 
European  countries  should  join  the  Community  —  on 
condition  that  they  should  accept  in  all  respects 
(“  dans  tous  les  domaines  ”)  the  same  responsibilities 
and  obligations  as  the  Six  themselves.  The  First  Annual 
Report  of  EFTA  stated  that,  while  some  EFTA 
countries  could  not  accept  obligations  of  a  political 
nature,  all  were  willing  to  undertake  obligations  which 
go  beyond  those  accepted  in  the  Stockholm  Conven¬ 
tion.  However,  from  the  economic  standpoint  it  is 
clearly  desirable  that  the  negotiations  should  not  be 
unduly  protracted.  As  is  noted  below,  there  are  some 
indications  that  the  tariff  preferences  already  estab¬ 
lished,  the  other  measures  so  far  brought  into  effect 
in  the  EEC  and  EFTA,  and  the  anticipation  of  further 
changes  have  now  begun  to  influence  intra-European 
trade  flows.  However,  the  process  of  adaptation  of 
industrial  and  trading  structures  to  the  respective 
integration  schemes  has  not  yet  gone  very  far,  and  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  groups  —  provided  that  it 
takes  place  fairly  soon  —  should  not  give  rise  to 
problems  of  economic  adjustment  for  the  EEC  coun¬ 
tries  much  greater  than  were  originally  contemplated. 

For  the  EFTA  countries  the  prospects  are  somewhat 
different.  Unlike  the  EEC,  the  EFTA  does  not  provide 
for  a  common  external  tariff  and  it  excludes  agriculture 
from  its  free  trade  system.  Moreover,  it  includes  only 


*  United  States  statistics,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  imports  —  consisting  largely  of  nickel  — 
from  Norway.  It  appears  that  this  nickel,  shipped  from  Norway 
before  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959,  was  recorded  as  imported  into 
the  United  States  only  in  the  middle  of  1960. 
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one  major  industrial  country  —  the  United  Kingdom, 
whose  exports  would  not  benefit  from  significant  tariff 
preferences  in  the  other  (generally  low-tariff)  member 
countries.  Hence,  changes  in  trade  flows  and  industrial 
structures  within  EFTA  would  be  likely  to  be  small 
compared  with  those  resulting  from  a  highly  integrated 
common  market  of  major  industrial  countries  such  as 
the  EEC  was  originally  designed  to  estabhsh.®  If  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  EFTA  members  now 
enter  the  EEC  they  will  probably  have  to  face  rather 
more  far-reaching  adjustments  in  their  economies 
than  would  have  been  involved  by  the  full  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  EFTA  agreement.  Any  countries  which  did 
not  join  the  wider  grouping,  should  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  be  successfully  concluded,  would  face  the 
difiiculties  already  envisaged  by  “  third  countries  ” 
remaining  outside  both  the  existing  associations. 
Unless  the  new  uncertainties  about  the  adjustments 
likely  to  be  required  can  soon  be  dispelled,  they  may 
become  a  factor  inhibiting,  to  some  extent,  future 
expansion  of  trade  and  industrial  investment  in  the 
countries  affected. 

The  Association  of  Greece  with  the  EEC 

The  Agreement  of  Association  between  Greece  and 
the  EEC  was  signed  in  Athens  on  9  July  1961  after 
nearly  two  years  of  exploratory  discussions  and 
negotiations.  The  agreement,  which  takes  the  form  of 
a  customs  union  between  Greece  and  the  Six,  provides 
for  a  period  of  transition  to  enable  Greece  to  become, 
when  its  economic  progress  allows,  a  full  member  of 
the  Community,  and  as  such  accepting  all  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Rome  Treaty.  A  loan  of  $  125  million  from 
the  European  Development  Bank  is  also  provided  for 
in  the  agreement:  it  will  be  supplied  over  a  five-year 
period  and  repaid  over  25  years. 

Greek  exports  will  at  once  be  granted  the  tariff 
reductions  already  made  by  the  Six  under  the  accele¬ 
rated  implementation  of  the  Rome  Treaty,  whereas 
Greek  tariffs  on  imports  from  the  Six  will  be  eliminated 
according  to  the  time-table  of  the  Treaty;  however,  for 
certain  products,  which  constitute  about  one-third  of 
total  Greek  imports  from  EEC  countries,  the  dismant¬ 
ling  of  tariffs  will  extend  over  a  period  of  22  years. 
During  the  first  12  years  of  association  Greece  will  be 
allowed  —  subject  to  certain  conditions  —  to  introduce 
new,  or  to  raise  existing,  protective  duties.  For  a  few 
products  some  latitude  is  also  provided  for  in  the 
arrangements  concerning  the  alignment  of  Greek 
customs  duties  to  the  common  EEC  tariff. 

Some  four-fifths  of  Greek  exports  to  the  Six  consist 
of  agricultural  commodities,  of  which  tobacco  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  In  France  and  Italy  there  is  a  state 


*  For  a  fuller  discussion,  see  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe, 
Vol.  11,  No.  2. 


monopoly  of  tobacco  imports,  and  many  other  Greek 
agricultural  products  are  subject  to  quantitative  import 
restrictions  in  the  EEC  market.  Hence  arrangements 
governing  quantitative  import  restrictions  and  mono¬ 
poly  trading,  and  the  common  EEC  policy  for  agri¬ 
culture,  are  more  immediately  relevant  for  Greece’s 
current  export  trade  than  the  tariff  reductions  which 
it  will  enjoy.  The  limited  benefits  that  the  Six  have  so 
far  granted  one  another  in  trade  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  will  all  be  extended  to  Greece  except  those  for 
citrus  fruits,  dessert  grapes,  peaches  and  wine,  for 
which  quantitative  ceilings  have  been  established  to 
safeguard  prior  interests  and  those  of  Italy  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Under  these  ceilings  much  larger  quantities  of 
Greek  exports  will  be  admitted  to  the  Community 
than  at  present,  although,  for  commodities  competing 
with  Italian  and  French  products,  the  quotas  are 
modest  by  comparison  with  the  current  shipments  of 
these  two  countries  to  the  EEC.  The  ceilings  will  be 
raised  gradually  during  the  transitional  period.  France 
has  agreed  to  increase  its  imports  of  Greek  tobacco 
during  the  first  year  of  association  by  10  per  cent 
above  the  average  level  of  1957-1959;  similarly,  the 
Italian  tobacco  monopoly  will  take  quantities  of  Greek 
tobacco  corresponding  to  a  minimum  of  60  per  cent 
of  its  imports  of  oriental  tobaccos,  or  to  at  least 
$2.8  million  annually  during  the  first  five  years  of 
Greek  association. 

These  arrangements  affecting  trade  in  agricultural 
products  are  considered  as  temporary.  Eventually  all 
restrictions  on  trade  in  agricultural  products  are  to  be 
removed  and  Greek  agricultural  policy  will  then  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  common  policy  of  the  Com¬ 
munity.  Quantitative  restrictions  on  Greek  imports 
from  the  Six  will  at  first  be  subject  to  a  standstill  and 
subsequently  so  reduced  as  to  disappear  completely 
by  the  end  of  the  transitional  period.’ 

The  Association  of  Finland  with  EFTA 

The  Agreement  of  Association  between  Finland  and 
EFTA  was  signed  in  Helsinki  last  March  and  came  into 
force  at  the  end  of  June  1961.  It  creates  a  separate  free 
trade  association  between  Finland,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Seven,  on  the  other.  So  far  as  trade  is  concerned 
virtually  no  differences  exist  between  the  positions 
under  the  Agreement  of  Finland  and  the  Seven, 
although  certain  institutional  and  organizational 
arrangements  are  somewhat  different.  With  few 
exceptions,  all  the  provisions  of  the  Stockholm  Con¬ 
vention  effective  at  the  date  of  signature  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  apply  to  relations  between  Finland  and  EFTA 
countries;  and  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  between 


’  For  further  details  on  the  Agreement  of  Association  between 
Greece  and  the  EEC  see  Quatrieme  rapport  general  sur  Vactivite 
de  la  Communaute,  Communaute  Economique  Europeenne, 
Brussels,  May  1961,  pp.  205-219. 


Finland  and  the  latter  will  proceed  at  the  same  pace 
as  between  members  of  the  EFTA.® 

The  first  tariff  reductions,  and  the  first  relaxations 
of  quantitative  import  restrictions,  were  effected  by 
Finland  on  1  July  1961.  Duties  on  imports  from 
EFTA  countries  were  reduced  by  30  per  cent,  with 
some  exceptions.®  At  the  same  time  the  latter  countries 
extended  to  Finland  both  the  10  per  cent  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion  which  they  introduced  on  the  same  date  and  the 
20  per  cent  cut  made  last  year. 

Tariff  Reductions  and  Quantitative  Restrictions  in 

EEC  and  EFTA 

In  both  the  EFTA  and  the  EEC  countries  the 
adjustments  of  customs  tariffs  and  quantitative  import 
restrictions  made  in  1961  represent  an  accelerated 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  basic  treaty 
documents  so  that  the  original  time  schedule  of  the 
EEC  was  advanced  by  twelve  months  and  that  of  the 
EFTA  by  six  months.  These  adjustments  have  resulted 
in  a  30  per  cent  lowering  —  by  1  January  1961  in  the 
EEC  and  by  1  July  1961  in  the  EFTA  —  of  the  customs 
duties  ruling  in  intra-trade  before  the  Rome  Treaty 
and  the  Stockholm  Convention  took  effect.*®  In  both 
trade  groupings  the  possibility  of  further  acceleration 
in  the  near  future  is  being  considered.  According  to  a 
decision  taken  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  EEC 
in  May  1960,  the  fourth  round  of  tariff  reductions  — 
scheduled  for  31  December  1961  —  may  involve  a  cut 
of  20  per  cent,  instead  of  the  10  per  cent  originally 
planned,  provided  that  the  EEC  Council  gives  its 
approval  before  the  end  of  June  1961.  This  time-limit 
has  been  exceeded,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  decision 
on  the  matter  will  be  taken  before  the  western  German 
elections  in  September;  moreover,  it  is  possible  that  no 
further  acceleration  of  the  tariff-reduction  programme 

*  For  a  few  commodities  competing  directly  with  those 
Finnish  industries  which  are  in  the  process  of  development  (in 
particular  the  textiles,  leather,  footwear  and  metal-working 
industries),  Finland  is  authorized  to  reduce  its  duties  more 
slowly.  The  date  of  final  elimination  of  these  duties  will,  however, 
be  the  same  as  for  other  commodities,  namely  1  January  1970. 
For  solid  and  liquid  fuels  and  fertilizers,  and  a  few  other  goods 
in  which  a  large  share  of  Finland’s  foreign  trade  is  conducted 
through  bilateral  trade  agreements,  Finland  is  allowed  to 
maintain  its  existing  quantitative  import  restrictions  so  as  to  be 
able  to  fulfil  its  obligations  under  these  agreements.  According 
to  Article  4  of  the  Agreement,  however,  these  restrictions  are  to 
be  so  applied  that  suppliers  in  EFTA  countries  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  “  competing  with  other  suppliers  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  for  a  reasonable  share  of  the  Finnish  market  in 
these  products.” 

•  The  reduction  was  of  only  20  per  cent  for  commodities  com¬ 
peting  directly  with  developing  Finnish  industries. 

The  Stockholm  Convention  envisaged  a  20  per  cent  cut  by 
1  July  1960,  and  a  further  10  per  cent  cut  by  1  January  1962, 
which  was  brought  forward  to  1  July  1961.  In  the  EEC  the  third 
stage  of  reduction  —  foreseen  in  the  Rome  Treaty  for  31  Decem¬ 
ber  1961  —  was  advanced  by  12  months  in  the  adjustments  made 
on  31  December  1960.  The  first  two  cuts  of  10  per  cent  were 
effected  according  to  the  original  time-table  on  31  December 
1958  and  30  June  1960. 


will  occur  until  the  completion  of  the  negotiations  on 
the  entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the  EEC.  The 
EFTA  Council  is  not  bound  by  a  time-table,  but 
simply  by  an  agreement  reached  last  February  (when 
the  decision  to  accelerate  tariff  reductions  in  July  1961 
was  taken)  that  the  Council  examine  the  possibility 
of  advancing  the  time-table  for  subsequent  stages  of 
the  tariff  adjustments.  Uncertainty  about  the  future 
of  the  Association  may  now  be  expected  at  least  to 
inhibit  any  speeding  up  within  EFTA  also. 

The  size  of  the  recent  tariff  reductions  differs 
appreciably  for  industrial  and  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  Those  of  the  EFTA  countries  are  confined  to  the 
former,  for  the  Stockholm  Convention  contains  no 
provisions  for  adjustments  of  tariffs  on  agricultural 
products.  The  lowering  of  tariffs  on  trade  within  the 
Community  by  the  EEC  countries  last  December  did 
not  apply  to  liberalized  agricultural  products;  and 
non-liberalized  agricultural  products  benefited  from  a 
cut  of  only  5  per  cent  as  against  a  10  per  cent  reduction 
for  non-agricultural  commodities.**  The  terms  “  liber¬ 
alized  ”  and  “  non-liberalized  ”  here  relate  to  the  long¬ 
standing  programme  for  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  quantitative  import  restrictions  in  trade  among 
member  countries  of  the  OEEC. 

The  first  step  —  advanced  by  12  months  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1960  —  in  the  gradual  alignment  of  the  national 
customs  tariffs  of  the  Six  to  the  common  EEC  tariff, 
which  will  eventually  be  applied  by  the  Community 
in  its  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  did  not  apply  to 
agricultural  commodities,  whether  liberalized  or  not. 
The  tariff  adjustments  for  non-agricultural  goods 
involved  a  30  per  cent  reduction  in  the  difference 
between  the  national  tariffs  ruling  on  1  January  1957 
and  the  common  external  tariff,  reduced  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  (by  a  decision  of  the  EEC  Council  in  May  1960) 
by  20  per  cent,  except  where  the  resultant  duties  were 
below  the  level  of  the  common  external  tariff.  A  mem¬ 
ber  state  may  request  that  the  alignment  be  effected 
on  the  basis  of  the  full  common  external  tariff  for  par¬ 
ticularly  sensitive  commodities  appearing  in  List  G  of 
the  Rome  Treaty.  Such  requests  have  been  made,  by 
France  and  Italy  in  particular,  and  approved  by  the 
EEC  Commission  for  a  number  of  products  including 
ferro-alloys,  aluminium,  magnesium,  zinc,  lead,  pulp, 
cocoa-mass  and  cocoa-butter  and  tropical  wood.*® 

“  In  so  far  as  they  do  not  result  in  tariffs  lower  than  those 
contained  in  the  common  EEC  tariff,  the  Six  are  entitled  pro¬ 
visionally  to  extend  these  reductions  to  third  countries  enjoying 
most-favoured-nation  treatment.  This  has  been  done  on  a  large 
scale  only  by  the  Benelux  countries,  whereas  the  tariff  reductions 
undertaken  by  the  EEC  countries  in  1959  were  extended  to  third 
countries  —  within  the  limits  of  the  common  EEC  tariff  —  in 
full  for  non-agricultural  commodities  and  to  “  a  very  large 
extent  ”  for  agricultural  commodities.  (Troisieme  rapport  general 
sur  I'activite  de  la  Communaute,  May  1960,  Chapter  V,  para.  319.) 

“  The  repercussions  on  third  countries  of  the  first  step  taken 
to  approximate  national  tariffs  to  the  common  EEC  tariff  were 


The  fact  that,  these  exceptions  apart,  the  first  stage 
of  the  alignment  to  the  common  EEC  tariff  was  effected 
on  the  basis  of  eventual  rates  of  duty  only  80  per  cent 
of  those  foreseen  in  the  Rome  Treaty  and  subsequent 
agreements,  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  any  decision 
has  yet  been  taken  by  the  EEC  authorities  actually 
to  lower  these  rates  by  20  per  cent.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  offer  was  made  conditional  upon  equivalent 
reciprocal  concessions  being  made,  under  the  GATT, 
by  the  trading  partners  of  the  EEC  countries.  The 
general  round  of  tariff  negotiations  among  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  to  the  GATT,^®  which  started  only 
at  the  end  of  May  1961,  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced 
to  indicate  the  scale  of  the  concessions  wliich  EEC 
trading  partners  are  prepared  to  offer  in  return  for 
a  20  per  cent  lowering  of  the  common  EEC  tariff. 
Nor  are  the  effects  on  the  common  EEC  tariff  yet 
known  of  the  re-negotiations  of  rates  “  bound  ”  as 
a  result  of  previous  negotiations  under  the  GATT.^^ 
Finally,  so  far  as  tropical  commodities  are  concerned 
the  possibility  is  being  considered  of  lowering  the 
common  EEC  tariff,  while  compensating  by  other 
benefits  the  EEC  associated  countries  and  terri- 


also  checked  through  the  granting  by  the  EEC  Commission  of 
tariff-free,  or  tariff-reduced,  quotas  for  a  number  of  commodities, 
and  in  particular  tropical  commodities.  Even  for  tropical  wood, 
where  the  tariff  preference  introduced  amounted  to  no  more 
than  1 .5  to  3  per  cent,  most  member  states  requested  and  obtained 
such  quotas  (see  replies  by  the  Commission  to  questions  put 
by  M.  de  la  Malene  and  M.  Carcassonne,  Journal  officiel  des 
Communautes  europeennes,  8  May  1961).  117  requests  for  such 
quotas  had  been  made  by  20  January  1961,  largely  under 
Article  25  of  the  Rome  Treaty,  which  authorizes  the  Council  or 
the  Commission  to  grant  tariff-free,  or  reduced,  quotas  for 
certain  products  when  (para.  1 )  production  in  the  member  states 
is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  one  of  them,  when 
supplies  traditionally  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
imports  from  third  countries,  or  when  (para.  2)  a  change  in 
sources  of  supply  or  a  shortage  of  supplies  within  the  Community 
is  such  as  to  entail  harmful  consequences  for  the  processing 
industries  of  the  member  state  concerned. 

These  tariff  negotiations  are  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
“  Dillon  ”  negotiations,  because  the  proposal  to  hold  another 
general  round  was  originally  made  in  1958  by  Mr.  D.  Dillon, 
then  United  States  Under-Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

These  negotiations  were  held  under  Article  XXIV  of  the 
GATT,  which  stipulates  that  the  external  customs  duties  imposed 
when  a  customs  union  is  formed  must  not  on  the  whole  be 
higher  than  the  general  incidence  of  the  duties  applied  by  the 
individual  constituent  countries  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
customs  union.  The  GATT  does  not  specify  whether  the  average 
incidence  calculated  should  be  arithmetic  or  weighted.  The 
former  average,  which  affords  the  general  basis  for  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  EEC  common  tariff,  would  exceed  the  latter  to  the 
extent  that  national  tariffs  are  lower  among  the  large  than 
among  the  small  importers.  The  fact  that  the  calculation  has 
been  made  in  terms  of  legal  tariffs  which  frequently  (particularly 
in  Italy)  exceed  tariffs  effectively  applied  prior  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  EEC  may  further  contribute  to  raising  the  tariff 
protection  of  the  Community. 

The  establishment  of  the  common  EEC  tariff  implies  ad¬ 
justments  of  several  thousand  GATT-bound  duties.  When,  after 
eight  months  of  negotiations  conducted  on  a  product-by¬ 
product  basis,  the  GATT  passed  on  to  the  Dillon  round  of 
negotiations  last  May,  several  countries  still  considered  that  a 
fair  balance  of  contractual  rights  had  not  been  achieved. 


tories  for  the  reduced  preference  accorded  to  their 
products.^® 

The  reduction  of  quantitative  import  restrictions 
has  also  been  accelerated  by  the  EFTA  and  the  EEC 
countries  in  recent  months,  although  progress  in  this 
field  has  been  largely  due  to  obligations  under  the 
GATT  and  to  the  OEEC  and  to  the  improved  balance- 
of-payments  position  of  western  European  countries. 
These  had  already  led  to  important  reductions  in  such 
restrictions  by  some  member  countries  of  the  two  trade 
groupings  prior  to  the  recent  measures  implementing 
their  treaty  commitments.  By  July  1961  import  quotas 
applied  in  intra-EFTA  trade  in  non-agricultural 
commodities  had  been  enlarged  by  nearly  double  the 
minimum  20  per  cent  increase  required  by  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Convention,^®  and  most  of  these  quota  increases 
have  been  extended  to  OEEC  countries  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Austria  and  Portugal  are  the  only 
countries  of  the  Seven  to  confine  the  increases  in  the 
quotas  to  EFTA  members. 

Quantitative  restrictions  on  intra-EEC  trade  chiefiy 
concern  agricultural  commodities;  most  of  those 
affecting  industrial  goods  were  removed  in  1960  and 
should  be  completely  suppressed  by  the  end  of  1961. 
As  for  agricultural  commodities,  the  provisions  of  the 
Rome  Treaty  for  the  dismantling  of  quantitative 
import  restrictions  are  interpreted  by  the  EEC  autho¬ 
rities  as  applicable  only  to  products  that  are  not  subject 
to  marketing  arrangements  or  minimum  pricing  in  the 
member  countries.^’  This  means  that  for  a  number  of 
important  temperate-zone  agricultural  commodities 
(and  also  for  certain  tropical  products  in  some  member 
countries  —  notably  France)  existing  quotas  need  not 
be  increased  until  national  policies  can  be  brought 
into  line  with  the  common  EEC  agricultural  policy. 

“  The  scale  of  the  tariff  preferences  provided  for  in  the 
proposal  of  the  EEC  Commission,  recently  submitted  to  the  six 
member  countries,  for  a  new  Agreement  of  Association  to  be 
negotiated  when  the  current  one  expires  in  1962,  is  not  known. 
New  features  incorporated  in  this  proposal  include  financial 
contributions  by  the  Six  towards  schemes  aiming  at  stabilizing 
export  prices  and  improving  and  diversifying  the  production  of 
tropical  products,  as  well  as  direct  aid  amounting  to  S30-35  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  to  associated  producers  of  coffee,  bananas  and 
cotton.  The  proposal  envisages  the  speedier  establishment  of 
tariff  preference  for  a  number  of  important  tropical  products, 
and  a  gradual  removal  of  fiscal  charges,  which  are  particularly 
heavy  on  coffee  in  western  Germany  and  France  and  on  coffee 
and  cocoa  in  Italy.  Finally,  it  is  proposed  that  the  European 
Development  Fund  should  provide  not  only  direct  aid,  but  also 
credits;  the  establishment  of  an  institute  for  technical  assistance 
to  associated  countries  is  also  envisaged  (for  further  details,  see 
Le  Monde,  16-17  July  1961). 

The  increase  stipulated  in  the  Convention  relates  to  those 
quotas  obtaining  in  intra-EFTA  trade  in  1959,  augmented  by 
not  less  than  20  per  cent.  Quotas  which  mi.y  be  made  available 
to  third  countries  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  quota  applied 
in  1959,  plus  20  per  cent,  plus  an  amount  not  less  than  the  total 
of  the  imports  from  such  states  in  the  calendar  year  1959  (for 
further  details,  see  Article  10  of  the  Stockholm  Convention). 

See  Quatrieme  rapport  general  sur  I'activite  de  la  Commu- 
naute,  Brussels,  May  1961,  Chapter  I,  para.  23. 
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Nevertheless,  the  adjustments  made  last  December 
are  reported  to  have  included  a  20  per  cent  increase, 
or  where  quotas  were  negligible,  an  increase  to  a  level 
corresponding  to  5.2  per  cent  of  national  production, 
for  some  of  these  commodities.^® 

Other  Arrangements  in  EEC  and  EFTA 

The  efforts  made  to  remove  discrimination  in  the 
Community  caused  by  state  monopolies  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  character  have  so  far  yielded  results  only  in  respect 
of  tobacco  and  matches.  For  other  products  subject  to 
state  trading,  reported  progress  has  been  confined  to 
the  approval  by  the  EEC  Commisison  of  projects 
submitted  by  member  countries  (salt,  quinine,  cigarette 
paper  and  lighters  in  Italy)  or  to  bilateral  consultations 
(petroleum  and  products,  powder  and  explosives, 
newsprint  and  potash  in  France). 

In  contrast  with  the  accelerated  implementation  of 
the  Rome  Treaty  in  the  industrial  sector,  there  has  been 
no  significant  progress  in  the  agricultural  sector  since 
the  Commission  elaborated  its  general  proposals  in 
June  1960  for  products  constituting  80-90  per  cent  of 
the  Community’s  total  agricultural  output.^®  Much 
technical  work  has  been  accomplished  concerning  the 
details  of  the  proposed  import  levies  and  other  market¬ 
ing  arrangements;  but  the  introduction  of  these  ar¬ 
rangements  still  awaits  decisions  both  on  the  alignment 
of  producer  prices  to  an  eventually  uniform  level,  and 
on  what  that  level  should  be.  The  conflict  of  interests 
among  certain  countries,  and  the  domestic  pressures  to 
which  member  governments  are  exposed,  are  well 


According  to  Article  33  of  the  Rome  Treaty,  which  makes 
no  distinction  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  goods, 
global  quotas  shall  be  increased  by  20  per  cent  annually  as  from 
the  year  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  with  not  less  than  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  each  global  quota  for  each  product.  For 
commodities  for  which  quotas  were  negligible  or  non-existent, 
a  quota  equivalent  to  3  per  cent  of  the  national  output  of  the 
country  concerned  was  to  be  established  in  1959,  and  increased 
to  4  and  5  per  cent  in  1960  and  1961,  respectively,  and  by  15  per 
cent  annually  thereafter,  so  as  to  attain  at  least  one-fifth  of 
national  output  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  year.  The  decision,  taken 
in  May  1960,  to  accelerate  this  process  retained  these  provisions 
with  only  minor  modifications  for  agricultural  commodities; 
first,  quotas  slightly  bigger  than  those  envisaged  in  the  Treaty 
were  to  be  established  for  commodities  for  which  existing 
quotas  are  negligible;  second,  quotas  for  other  agricultural 
imports  were  to  correspond  to  the  level  of  imports  in  the  years 
1955-1957  augmented  by  10  per  cent  in  each  of  the  years  1959, 
1960  and  1961. 

For  a  summary  and  appraisal  of  the  Commission’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  agriculture,  see  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  I960, 
Chapter  III,  written  early  in  1961.  Since  then  details  of  the 
measures  contemplated  for  grains  and  pig-meat  have  been 
presented  by  the  Commission  and  similar  proposals  for  eggs, 
poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  fats,  oils,  rice  and  wine  were  announced 
in  July  1961,  The  only  point  on  which  the  Commission  appears 
to  have  adopted  a  more  liberal  attitude  than  envisaged  in  earlier 
proposals  is  in  respect  of  import  licences  for  grains  and  sugar, 
which  are  now  viewed  as  exceptional  a  d  temporary  measures  to 
deal  with  particular  difficulties  arising  within  the  Community, 
rather  than  as  a  regular  feature  of  annual  production  and 
supply  plans. 


Table  11 

The  pattern  of  intra-western  European  trade, 
1957  to  1960 


Percentages  based  on  export  values 


Exporting  area 

Year 

EEC 

Importing  area 

Other 
EFTA  western 
Europe 

Total 

western 

Europe 

European  Economic 

Community .  .  , 

1957 

32.0 

22.1 

5.0 

59.1 

1958 

31.6 

22.8 

5.1 

59.5 

1959 

33.8 

22.4 

4.8 

61.0 

1960 

35.2 

22.4 

5.0 

62.6 

European  Free 

Trade  Association 

1957 

16.6 

13.1 

4.0 

33.7 

1958 

16.3 

12.8 

4.2 

33.3 

1959 

15.9 

12.4 

3.9 

32.2 

1960 

14.7 

11.9 

3.8 

30.4 

Other  western 

Europe . 

1957 

3.2 

3.6 

0.4 

7.2 

1958 

3.1 

3.7 

0.4 

7.2 

1959 

3.0 

3.4 

0.4 

6.8 

1960 

3.1 

3.6 

0.3 

7.0 

Total  western 

Europe .... 

1957 

51.8 

38.8 

9.4 

100.0 

1958 

51.0 

39.3 

9.7 

100.0 

1959 

52.7 

38.2 

9.1 

100.0 

1960 

53.0 

37.9 

9.1 

100.0 

Sources :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV  and  A, 
February  1961 ;  and  national  statistics. 


known.  At  least  one  government  (France)  has  indicated 
that  it  cannot  agree  to  any  further  acceleration  of  the 
tariff  reductions  on  industrial  products  unless  real 
advance  is  made  in  the  harmonization  of  agricultural 
policies,  as  well  as  of  social  policies.  If  marking-time 
on  the  implementation  of  a  common  market  for  agri¬ 
culture  continues,  there  is  thus  a  grave  risk  that  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  second  stage  of  the  Rome  Treaty  — 
due  in  1962  —  wll  be  impeded.®® 

The  Effects  on  Intra-western  European  Trade  Flows 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  degree  of 
tariff  discrimination  within  western  Europe  has  so  far 
been  slight.  The  reductions  of  internal  tariffs  in  the 
EEC  started  only  at  the  beginning  of  1959  (and  the  first 
10  per  cent  reduction  was  conceded  for  the  most  part 
also  to  non-member  countries),  the  alignment  to  the 
common  external  tariff  one  year  later,  and  the  first 
round  of  tariff  discrimination  in  EFTA  only  in  July 
1960.  (Table  11  indicates  relatively  small  shifts  in  the 
intra- western  European  trade  pattern  between  1958 

Under  Article  8  of  the  Rome  Treaty,  advance  from  the 
first  to  the  second  stage  of  the  transitional  period  is  automatically 
postponed  for  up  to  two  years  in  the  absence  of  unanimity  in 
the  Council,  and  for  a  third  year  if  any  member  appeals  to  an 
Arbitration  Board,  whose  decision  is  binding. 
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Table  12 

Trade  between  EEC  and  EFTA,  January-September  1959  and  1960 


Millions  of  current  dollars  f.o.b.,  and  percentage  changes 


Importing  area 

Export- 

Commodity  group 

SITC  Code 

EEC 

EFTA 

area 

January- 

Septem^r 

1959 

January- 

Septem^r 

1960 

Percentage 

change 

January- 

September 

1959 

January- 

September 

1960 

Percentage 

change 

EEC 

Food,  beverages,  tobacco,  oil-seeds,  oils 
and  fats . 

0,  1,  22,  4 

771 

976 

+27 

452 

490 

+8 

of  which : 

Meat  and  dairy  products  .... 

01,  02 

230 

297 

+29 

91 

104 

+13 

Mineral  fuels . 

3 

581 

644 

+// 

328 

373 

+14 

Crude  materials  (excluding  oil-seeds)  and 
base  metals . 

2  Gess  22),  68 

1  335 

1  863 

+40 

544 

733 

+33 

of  which : 

Wood  and  wood  pulp . 

24,  25 

51 

79 

+55 

21 

30 

+46 

Textile  fibres . 

26 

148 

178 

+20 

68 

68 

— 

Ores . 

28 

143 

218 

-f5i 

12 

19 

55 

Base  metals . 

68 

841 

1  187 

+41 

361 

516 

+43 

Chemicals . 

5 

409 

515 

+26 

365 

442 

+21 

of  which : 

Miscellaneous  chemicals . 

59 

115 

149 

+30 

103 

135 

+31 

Machinery  and  equipment . 

7 

1  317 

1  671 

+27 

1  195 

1485 

+24 

of  which : 

Machinery  (including  electric)  .  . 

71.  72 

927 

1  127 

+22 

673 

846 

+26 

Transport  equipment . 

73 

390 

544 

+40 

522 

639 

+22 

Other  manufactures . 

6  (less  68),  8 

1  319 

1  709 

+30 

943 

1  165 

+24 

of  which : 

Paper . 

64 

64 

89 

+40 

29 

36 

+23 

Textiles . 

65 

392 

523 

+34 

274 

339 

+24 

Clothing  and  footwear . 

84,  85 

131 

177 

+33 

101 

139 

+37 

Total  (including  unspecified)  . 

0-9 

5  760 

7  420 

+29 

3  845 

4  713 

+23 

EFTA 

Food,  beverages,  tobacco,  oil-seeds,  oils 
and  fats . 

0,  1.  22,  4 

439 

429 

-2 

383 

409 

+7 

of  which : 

Meat  and  dairy  products  .... 

01,“  02“ 

145 

149 

251 

277 

+10 

Mineral  fuels . 

3 

78 

88 

+13 

no 

131 

+19 

Crude  materials  (excluding  oil-seeds)  and 
base  metals . 

2  (less  22),  68 

767 

872 

+14 

472 

605 

+28 

of  which : 

Wood  and  wood  pulp . 

24,“  25  “ 

279 

314 

+13 

189 

232 

+23 

Textile  fibres . 

26 

46 

52 

+13 

27 

31 

+13 

Ores . 

28“ 

109 

123 

+13 

40 

54 

+34 

Base  metals . 

68 

265 

304 

+13 

186 

253 

+36 

Chemicals . 

5 

204 

251 

+2i 

153 

181 

+18 

of  which : 

Miscellaneous  chemicals . 

59“ 

54 

65 

+20 

41 

49 

+20 

Machinerv  and  equipment . 

7 

619 

733 

+  19 

579 

643 

+11 

of  which : 

Machinery  (including  electric)  .  . 

71,  72 

510 

606 

+19 

325 

386 

+19 

Transport  equipment . 

73 

109 

127 

+17 

255 

257 

+1 

Other  manufactures . 

6  (less  68),  8 

642 

750 

+17 

444 

523 

+18 

of  which : 

Paper . 

64“ 

93 

114 

+23 

61 

73 

+21 

Textiles . 

65 

154 

170 

+10 

113 

138 

+22 

Clothing  and  footwear . 

84,“  85  “ 

20 

24 

+19 

25 

29 

+16 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  .  . 

0-9 

2  769 

3  145 

+14 

2  153 

2  504 

+16 

Sources :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B,  Nos.  4  and  6. 
^  Excluding  exports  from  Switzerland. 
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and  1960.)  In  so  brief  a  period,  when  random  factors 
such  as  the  quality  of  harvests  or  temporary  capacity 
shortages  may  easily  affect  the  pattern  of  trade,  any 
scrutiny  of  trade  statistics  in  order  to  discover  whether 
and  to  what  degree  the  discrimination  so  far  applied 
has  affected  intra-western  European  trade  flows  must 
be  cautious.  Moreover,  any  such  assessment  would 
need  to  be  based  on  a  study  by  commodity  groups,  or 
preferably  individual  commodities,  for  which  com¬ 
parable  data  are  at  present  available  only  up  to  the 
third  quarter  of  1960.  A  comparison  of  trade  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1959  and  1960  (Table  12)  none 
the  less  shows  that  in  those  commodities  in  which 
EFTA  countries  are  normally  net  exporters  to  the  EEC 
(meat  and  dairy  produce,  timber  and  pulp,  metalli¬ 
ferous  ores  and  paper)  EFTA  supplied  only  a  small 
share  of  the  increase  in  total  EEC  imports.  However, 
this  was  due  as  much  to  higher  EEC  imports  from 
overseas  as  to  an  increase  in  intra-EEC  trade,  although 
in  food  the  increase  was  mainly  in  intra-trade.  Of  the 
remaining  commodity  groups,  the  growth  of  imports 
into  and  exports  from  each  of  the  two  trading  areas 
has  been  roughly  parallel  only  for  mineral  fuels  and 
chemicals,  while  for  the  other  groups  the  relative  move¬ 
ments  of  the  four  trade  flows  show  no  consistent 
pattern. 

Data  for  total  trade  are  available  up  to  the  first 
quarter  of  1961  (Chart  2)  and  tend  to  confirm  the 
evidence  from  Table  12  that  exchanges  within  the 
EEC  area  have  been  by  far  the  most  dynamic  feature 
of  intra-western  European  trade  (or  rather  of  the  intra¬ 
trade  of  the  Six  and  of  the  Seven  and  of  the  trade 
between  them)  throughout  the  fifties,  and  particularly 
since  1958.  Conversely,  the  percentage  shares  (in  the 
total  of  the  four  flows)  of  both  intra-EFTA  trade  and 
EFTA  exports  to  the  Community  have  fallen.  As 
shown  in  Chart  2,  the  decline  in  the  share  of  EFTA 
exports  to  the  EEC  accelerated  in  1959,  while  the 
decline  in  the  share  of  intra-EFTA  trade,  which  had 
been  rapid  during  the  fifties,  seems  to  have  been 
arrested  in  1960.  Given,  however,  the  faster  rate  of 
economic  growth  of  the  EEC  countries  and  their 
closer  trading  ties,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
share  of  intra-EEC  trade  in  total  western  European 
intra-trade  has  been  rising.  In  the  light  of  the  preceding 
discussion  of  trade  by  commodity  groups  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  recent  rise  in  the  share 
has  been  due  to  a  diversion  of  trade  from  the  pattern 
which  would  have  prevailed  in  the  absence  of  a  certain 
(and  so  far  limited)  degree  of  fariff  discrimination.*^ 
Yet  in  view  of  the  very  much  smaller  increase  in 
imports  into  EEC  from  EFTA  countries  than  in  intra- 
EEC  trade,  it  seems  likely  that  some  diversion  of  trade 

An  alternative  method  of  calculating  changes  in  concentra¬ 
tions  of  intra-westem  European  trade  during  the  fifties  is  set 
out  in  the  Note  which  appears  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin. 


Chart  2 

Four  major  trade  flows  as  percentages  of  combined  EEC 
and  EFTA  intra-trade 


1957  1958  1959  1960  19  61 

Sources  :  UN,  Direction  of  International  Trade,  Series  T;  OEEC,  Statis¬ 
tical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  I  and  A. 


has  taken  place;  if  this  is  so,  it  may  well  be  due  as 
much  —  or  even  more  —  to  anticipation  of  greater 
tariff  discrimination  in  the  future  as  to  what  has  been 
done  so  far. 

(d)  The  prospects  for  the  immediate  future 

Among  the  factors  tending  to  promote  a  further 
expansion  of  western  European  trade  is  the  continuing 
rapid  industrial  growth  in  the  area  as  a  whole.  Output 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  likely  to  rise  only  slowly; 
but  the  slackening  of  the  pace  in  most  other  countries 
has  not  as  yet  been  very  marked,  despite  intensified 
labour  shortage.  The  9  per  cent  rise  in  western  Euro¬ 
pean  industrial  output  recorded  in  1960  is  unlikely  to 
be  repeated  in  1961;  but  a  rise  of  5-6  per  cent,  which 
seems  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  should  remain 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  further  significant  increase  in  the 
area’s  intra-trade  and  in  imports  from  other  countries. 

Western  European  exports  to  North  America  should 
be  stimulated  by  the  rapid  economic  recovery  in  the 
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United  States  which  became  apparent  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1961.  Industrial  output  in  that 
country  in  June  almost  regained  the  peak  level  reached 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1960,  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  rapid  recovery  should  continue.  Resumed 
economic  expansion  in  the  United  States  is  bound  to 
have  favourable  repercussions,  not  only  on  western 
European  exports  to  that  country,  but  also  eventually 
on  total  world  demand  for  imports,  including  that  of 
the  primary-producing  areas.  Nevertheless,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  these  countries’  imports  seem  unlikely 
to  rise  significantly  before  the  end  of  1961. 

Western  European  trade  with  eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  seems  likely  to  continue  to  expand 
fairly  fast  in  1961.  However,  east-west  European  trade 
still  accounts  for  less  than  4  per  cent  of  total  western 
European  trade  turnover,  so  that  even  a  very  rapid 
expansion  in  this  sector  has  little  effect  on  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  total. 

There  remain  two  major  factors  creating  some 
uncertainty  about  future  trade  prospects.  First,  the 
formal  application  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  EEC,  followed  by  those  of  some  other 
member  countries  of  EFTA,  and  Ireland,  must  create 
considerable  doubt  about  the  future  of  the  latter 
association.  Moreover,  the  adherence  of  new  members 
to  the  EEC  may  lead  to  prolonged  negotiations  on  the 
further  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  Rome  Treaty 
into  full  effect.  As  has  been  suggested  in  sub-section 
(c)  above,  the  new  uncertainties  about  the  future 

3.  The  Trade  of  Eastern 

Changes  in  Total  Turnover  and  Trade  Balances 

in  1960 

The  total  external  trade  turnover  of  the  eastern 
European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  rose  less  fast 
in  1960  than  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent  contrasting  with  a  19  per  cent  rise  from 
1958  to  1959.^®  As  can  be  seen  from  the  data  in 
Table  13,  this  slackening  of  the  growth  of  the  total 
trade  turnover  of  these  countries  was  due  mainly  to 
the  strikingly  smaller  rise  of  Soviet  trade  in  1960 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  particularly  to  the 
insignificant  rise  in  that  country’s  exports  after  they 
had  grown  in  value  by  more  than  one-quarter  (and 
in  volume  by  nearly  one-third)  from  1958  to  1959. 
The  growth  of  trade  turnover  from  1959  to  1960  was 
also  noticeably  less  than  in  the  previous  year  in 
eastern  Germany  and  Bulgaria,  and  it  accelerated 


’*  The  expressions  ‘  eastern  Europe  ’  and  ‘  eastern  European 
countries  ’  include  the  Soviet  Union  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

“  Excluding  Albanian  trade.  That  country’s  exports  rose  by 
43  per  cent  from  1959  to  1960,  compared  with  16.5  per  cent  in 
the  previous  year,  but  the  figure  for  imports  is  not  yet  available. 


institutional  framework  of  intra-European  trade  may  , 
tend  somewhat  to  slow  down  trade  expansion  in  the 
countries  concerned. 

A  second  factor  tending  to  retard  the  growth  of  total 
western  European  trade  is  the  recurrence  of  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
has  been  the  only  western  European  country  to  suffer 
a  serious  reduction  in  its  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  during  1961  —  a  loss  due  almost  entirely  to 
a  change  in  the  flow  of  short-term  capital,  for  the 
current  trading  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
improved  since  1960,  though  it  remains  vulnerable. 

The  decline  in  the  reserves  by  some  $  800  million  in  six 
months,  while  European  central  banks  accumulated 
sterling  to  the  value  of  some  $  500-6(X)  million  under 
the  Basle  Agreement,  was  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  British  Bank  rate  from  5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent,  a 
rise  in  a  number  of  indirect  taxes,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  other  measures  designed  principally  to  restrain 
the  rise  of  wage  costs.  The  immediate  drawing  of 
$  l,5tX)  million  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
together  with  a  stand-by  credit  of  $  500  million,  has 
reinforced  the  country’s  foreign  exchange  reserves. 
While  these  measures  serve  to  protect  the  short-term 
balance  of  payments  on  current  and  capital  account 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  make  little  contribution 
to  an  expansion  of  exports.  Their  general  tendency 
must  be  to  damp  down  the  growth  of  total  demand 
and  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  and,  at  one 
remove,  that  country’s  demand  for  imports.  i 

European  Countries 

only  in  Rumania  which  achieved  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  rise  of  both  exports  and  imports.  The  growth 
of  exports  was  somewhat  slower  in  1960  than  in  1959  E 
in  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia  and,  probably,  eastern 
Germany ;  but  in  Hungary  the  rate  was  maintained 
and  in  Poland  it  was  significantly  increased.  How¬ 
ever,  imports  rose  less  fast  than  in  1959  in  every 
country  except  Rumania. 

The  Increase,  by  one-third,  of  Rumanian  trade  turn¬ 
over  represents  a  record  for  the  post-war  years  for 
which  statistics  have  been  published  in  that  country ; 
and  Rumania  does  not  seem  to  have  participated 
until  1960  in  the  tendency  —  general  elsewhere  in 
the  area  at  least  since  1957  —  for  imports  to  rise 
in  relation  to  national  output.  In  the  other  countries, 
apart  from  the  Soviet  Union,  imports  grew  much  I 
faster  in  1957  and  1959  than  in  1958  and  1960,  I 
reflecting  inter  alia  the  varying  availability  of  credit  I 
from  the  Soviet  Union  but  last  year’s  rise  never-  | 
theless  everywhere  exceeded  the  rate  of  growth  of  I 


See  the  Survey  for  1960,  Chapter  II,  p.  13  and  Table  7. 


i 
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Table  13 

External  trade  of  six  eastern  European  countries 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  1959  to  1961  (Plan) 


Values  in  millions  of  current  dollars, 
and  percentage  increases 
from  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year 


Value 

in 

1960 

Percentage  increase 

1959 

I960 

First  half 
1961 

1961 

Plan 

Bulgaria 

Exports  .... 

580 

25.2 

24.1 

0.3® 

15.0 

Imports  .... 

632 

58.1 

9.0 

-9.0“ 

7.0 

Balance  .... 

-52 

Czechoslovakia 

Exports  .... 

1  929 

14.1 

11.7 

9.0 

9.8 

Imports  .... 

1  816 

18.0 

13.3 

12.3 

9.8 

Balance  .... 

+  103 

Eastern  Germany^  . 

Exports  .... 

12.3 

1  6 

5.4 

Imports  .... 

18.6 

1  ^ 

4.1 

Balance  .... 

Hungary  ‘ . 

Exports  .... 

866 

12.1 

12.5 

8.0  “<* 

17.0* 

Imports  .... 

960 

25.1 

21.0 

9.1  a  a 

8.6* 

Balance  .... 

-94 

Poland 

Exports  .... 

1  325 

8.1 

15.8 

13.9 

7.8/ 

Imports  .... 

1  495 

15.7 

5.3 

9.9 

9.4/ 

Balance  .... 

-170 

Rumania 

Exports  .... 

717 

11.6 

37.3 

.. 

11.0 

Imports  .... 

648 

4.2 

29.0 

..  , 

Balance  .... 

+69 

Soviet  Union 

Exports  .... 

5  563 

26.6 

2.2 

1  2 

6  5 

Imports  .... 

5  630 

16.6 

11.0 

Balance  .... 

-67 

Sources:  National  statistics;  ECE,  Statistical  Indicators  of  Short-term 

Economic  Changes  in  ECE  Countries;  direct  communication  from  the  Soviet 

Government;  Bulgaria  To-day,  1  March  1961;  Figyeld,  No.  21,  1961. 

®  First  quarter. 

**  Including  trade  with  western  Germany. 

‘  Successive  issues  of  the  Hungarian  monthly  statistical  bulletin  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  data  on  which  the  figures  in  this  table  are  based,  but  the  latest 
issue  shows  data  (identical  with  those  appearing  in  the  1960  statistical 
yearbook)  which  provide  the  following  figures: 


Value  in 

Percentage  increase 

I960 

1959 

1960 

Exports  . 

.  .  874 

12.6 

13.6 

Imports  . 

.  .  976 

25.7 

23.1 

No  explanation  of  the  differences  has  been  published;  but  they  are  presu¬ 
mably  accounted  for  either  by  differences  of  coverage  (inclusion  of  re-exports 
in  the  above  series)  or  by  differences  in  the  point  of  valuation.  A  distribution 
by  area  of  origin  and  destination  has  bMn  published  only  for  the  data 
shown  in  the  table,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  the  figures  in  Table  14. 

Volume. 

‘  Based  on  the  plan  published  before  the  1960  data  were  complete.  A  later 
source  {Kulkereskedelem,  1961,  No.  3,  p.  2)  states  the  planned  percentage 
increases  as  14.S  for  exports  and  6.2  for  imports. 

I  Plan  values  as  a  percentage  of  1960  actuals;  the  percentage  increases  over 
the  1960  level  expected  when  the  plan  was  published  were  10.2  for  exports 
and  7.8  for  imports. 


national  product,  and  probably  even  of  industrial 
output*®  (except  possibly  in  eastern  Germany,  for 
which  data  on  imports  in  1960  are  not  yet  available). 
In  the  Soviet  Union  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  value  of  imports  in  1960  probably  indicates  a 
slower  expansion  also  of  the  import  volume,  which 
had  risen  by  about  20  per  cent  in  each  of  the  two 
preceding  years.  The  rate  of  growth  of  Soviet  exports 
in  the  recent  past  has  been  extremely  uneven,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  fluctuations  of  eastern  European  imports  just 
mentioned,  but  also  other  factors  discussed  further 
below. 

Exports  from  the  Soviet  UnioD 
Percentage  increase  from  the  previous  year 


1957  1958  1959  1960 

Value .  21.5  -2.0  26.6  2.2 

Volume .  19.5  2.7  31.8 


The  changes  in  rates  of  growth  of  imports  and 
exports  described  above  resulted  in  reductions  in 
visible  trade  deficits,  or  increases  in  surpluses,  in 
Bulgaria,  Poland  and  Rumania  from  1959  to  1960 ; 
but  Hungary  was  able  to  finance  —  partly  by  drawing 
on  credits  —  an  increase  in  its  trade  deficit  from 
$24  million  to  $94  million.*®  In  the  main  creditor 
country  of  the  area  —  the  Soviet  Union  —  the  $  368 
million  trade  surplus  registered  in  1959  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  deficit  of  $  67  million  in  1960  and, 
as  mentioned  in  section  4  below,  the  Soviet  Union 
again  sold  considerable  quantities  of  gold  to  offset 
this  change  and  to  finance  credits  to  other  countries. 
In  Czechoslovakia,  the  visible  trade  surplus  was 
reduced  by  $  80  million. 

Plans  and  Developments  in  1961 

The  1961  plans  provide,  in  general,  for  somewhat 
smaller  percentage  increases  in  trade  than  were  in 
fact  achieved  in  1960  (see  Table  13),  but  it  is  hoped 
to  accelerate  the  rise  of  exports  in  Hungary  (and, 
almost  certainly,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  though  the 
plarmed  increase  has  not  been  precisely  stated)  and 
of  imports  in  Poland.  The  bilateral  agreements  on 
intra-eastern  European  trade  so  far  published,  and 
some  others,  generally  foresee  increases  in  turnover 
exceeding  those  of  the  overall  plans.**  These  agree¬ 
ments  doubtless  provide  a  margin  both  for  exchanges 
which  may  prove  possible,  though  it  would  be  unwise 
to  count  upon  them  for  national  planning  purposes, 
and  for  unforeseeable  needs  to  switch  from  the  sources 
of  supply  or  the  markets  originally  planned. 

The  Bulgarian  plan  provides  for  an  exact  balance 
of  imports  and  exports  in  1961,  presupposing  only 

**  The  data  in  Table  1 3  are  in  current  values,  but  the  available 
indications  of  changes  in  volumes  support  this  conclusion. 

**  Or  $102  million  (see  Table  13,  footnote  c). 

*’  See  the  Survey  for  1960,  Chapter  II,  pp.  16-17. 
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small  drawings  in  that  year  of  the  Soviet  credit  of 
$  163  million  granted  at  the  end  of  1960  to  finance 
future  purchases  of  equipment.  The  Hungarian 
Government  plans  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit 
considerably.  In  Poland,  however,  the  plan  foresees 
an  increased  trade  deficit  —  of  some  $  200  million  — 
in  1961  ;  income  from  service  transactions  is  appar¬ 
ently  rising,  and  part  of  the  new  credits  received  last 
year  (a  total  of  $  285  million  from  the  United  States, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Italy)  will  still  be  available.  The 
visible  trade  surplus  v/ill  increase  in  Czechoslovakia 
if  the  export  and  import  plans  are  realized.  In 
eastern  Germany  the  growth  of  imports,  particularly 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  should  be  stimulated  by  the 
Soviet  credit  of  DM  2  billion  recently  granted  to  that 
country  in  connexion  with  the  1961-1965  trade  agree¬ 
ment.  Albanian  foreign  trade  turnover  in  1961  is 
expected  to  exceed  that  of  1960  by  10  per  cent. 

Some  indications  have  been  given  of  the  commodity 
composition  of  the  expected  increases  in  trade.  The 
eastern  German  engineering  industries  should  pro¬ 
duce  10  per  cent  more  goods  for  export  in  1961  than 
in  1960.'** ***  Hungarian  exports  of  machinery  and 
equipment  are  planned  to  rise  by  35  per  cent  (while 
imports  are  reduced  by  24  per  cent),  exports  of 
foodstuffs  by  12  per  cent  and  imports  of  fuels  and 
raw  materials  by  15  per  cent.  Rumanian  exports  of 
machinery  are  expected  to  rise  by  31  per  cent  (of 
which  oil  equipment  by  52  per  cent  and  tractors  and 
other  farm  machinery  by  59  per  cent).  The  longer- 
term  development  of  intra-eastern  European  trade 
in  equipment,  chemicals,  some  metals  and  some 
agricultural  products  is  likely  to  continue  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  various  agreements  on  specializa¬ 
tion  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance ;  and  some  of  these 
agreements  have,  of  course,  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  be  already  affecting  trade.  Since  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  ECE  secretariat  reviewed 
the  agreements  negotiated,'®  it  has  been  announced 
that  further  international  specialization  of  production 
of  equipment  for  the  chemicals  industry  is  to  be 
encouraged.®® 

Data  on  actual  developments  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  are  still  incomplete.  In  Poland  the  planned 
annual  rates  of  growth  of  both  exports  and  imports  have 
been  exceeded  ;  but  exports  have  been  rising  a  little 
less  fast  than  last  year  and  imports  much  faster  (see 
Table  13).  Exports  of  equipment  have  risen  faster 
than  the  total ;  but  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  in 
the  early  months  differed  little  from  the  corresponding 
1960  level  though  average  prices  rose  slightly.  In 

**  Neues  Deutschland,  19  March  1961. 

***  See  the  Survey  for  1960,  Chapter  II,  p.  17. 

Der  Aussenhandel  No.  8,  1961,  pp.  23  et  seq. 


Czechoslovakia  the  rates  of  growth  of  both  imports 
and  exports  have  slowed  down,  though  not  very 
significantly  (see  Table  13).  Overfulfilment  of  the 
export  plan  and  underfulfilment  of  the  import  plan 
for  the  first  half-year  have  been  reported  in  Hungary ; 
but  the  figures  so  far  published  cover  only  a  few 
commodity  groups.  Hungarian  exports  of  equipment 
and  of  consumers’  manufactures  (respectively  38  per 
cent  and  18  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1960)  rose  by  20 
per  cent  and  30  per  cent  respectively  above  the  values 
in  the  first  half  of  1960,  but,  according  to  the  half- 
yearly  plan  fulfilment  report,  exports  of  foodstuffs 
from  Hungary  have  been  lower  than  one  year  ago 
while  imports  of  such  goods  have  increased  substan¬ 
tially  “  as  a  consequence  of  defective  procurements  ”. 
Soviet  trade  turnover  has  risen  very  slowly  —  by  only 
2  per  cent  compared  with  the  6*4  per  cent  rise 
planned  for  the  whole  year. 

In  Bulgaria,  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1961 
were  no  higher  than  in  the  same  months  of  1960 
and  imports  were  9  per  cent  less.  However,  the  level 
of  imports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1960  was  particu¬ 
larly  high,  and  exports  in  the  same  months  included 
very  large  shipments  of  foodstuffs  following  the 
bumper  harvest  of  1959.  Thus  the  first-quarter  record 
may  be  a  more  than  usually  unreliable  indication  of 
the  likely  increase  in  the  whole  year  1961. 

An  examination  of  the  regional  patterns  of  trade 
in  1959  and  1960  throws  some  light  on  the  factors 
influencing  the  changes  in  total  imports  and  exports 
described  above. 

The  Regional  Pattern  of  Soviet  Trade 

The  very  small  rise  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  total 
exports  in  1960  reflected  an  actual  reduction  by 
14)4  per  cent  of  sales  to  the  centrally  planned 
economies  in  Asia  (following  a  rise  of  47  per  cent 
in  1959),  a  19  per  cent  increase  (following  a  12  per 
cent  fall  in  1959)  in  sales  to  other  less-developed 
countries  overseas,  and  a  marked  slackening  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  exports  to  each  of  the  other  major 
market  areas  distinguished  in  Table  14.  In  1959 
mainland  China  had  been  the  largest  individual  trad¬ 
ing  partner  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  exports  to  that 
country  rose  by  one-half  while  imports  from  it 
increased  by  25  per  cent.  But  bad  harvests  both  in 
1959  and  in  1960  contributed  to  a  marked  fall  in 
total  exports  from  mainland  China  last  year,  and  it 
seems  that  the  Government  was  unable  to  raise 
further  credit,  or  unwilling  to  raise  the  burden  of 
external  debt,  to  the  extent  that  would  have  been 
necessary  to  maintain  imports.  Thus  both  the  import 
and  the  export  trade  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  other 
eastern  European  countries,  with  mainland  China 
fell  sharply  —  the  turnover  of  the  Soviet  Union 
alone  falling  by  19  per  cent.  The  slower  growth  of 
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Table  14 

External  trade  of  four  eastern  European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  main  regions,  1959  and  1960 

Values  in  millions  of  current  dollars,  percentage  increases  from  preceding  year  and  percentage  shares 


Percentage  increase  Percentage  share  Value  Percentage  increase  Percentage  share 
tom  1959  I960  1959  1960  ,q%  1959  1960  1959  1960 


Czechoslovakia  “ 

Total . 

Soviet  Union . 

Eastern  Europe . 

Other  centrally  planned  economies 

Western  Europe . 

Rest  of  world . 

of  which  :  Less  developed  regions .  .  . 

Hungary  “ 

Total . 

Soviet  Union . 

Eastern  Europe . 

Other  centrally  planned  economies 

Western  Europe . 

Rest  of  world . 

of  which  :  Less  developed  regions .  .  . 

Poland 

Total . 

Soviet  Union . 

Eastern  Europe . 

Other  centrally  planned  economies 

Western  Europe . 

Rest  of  world . 

of  which  :  Less  developed  regions .  .  . 

Rumania 

Total . 

Soviet  Union . 

Eastern  Europe . 

Other  centrally  planned  economies 

Western  Europe . 

Rest  of  world . 

of  which  :  Less  developed  regions .  .  . 


100.0  100.0 
34.7 
29.2 


100.0  100.0 

32.3  30.1 

32.0  33.2 


Soviet  Union 

Total . 

5  563 

26.6 

2.2 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

5  630  1 

16.6 

11.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Eastern  Europe . 

3  120 

27.2 

5.7 

54.2 

56.1 

2  820 

14.2 

11.9 

49.7 

50.1 

Other  centrally  planned  economies  . 

964 

47.3 

-14.5 

20.7 

17.3 

1  002 

23.5 

-17.6 

24.0 

17.8 

Western  Europe . 

971 

22.7 

10.8 

16.1 

17.5 

992 

18.7 

27.7 

15.3 

17.6 

Rest  of  world . 

508 

-2.3 

4.3 

9.0 

9.1 

816 

11.1 

45.6 

11.0 

14.5 

of  which  :  Less  developed  regions  ®  .  .  . 

362 

-11.8 

18.5 

5.6 

6.5 

636 

11.0 

29.5 

9.7 

11.3 

Source:  National  statistics;  direct  communication  from  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

®  The  distribution  by  main  regions  includes  estimates  for  a  few  countries 
for  which  data  are  not  specified  in  the  national  statistics.  (See  also  Table  13, 
footnote  c.) 

^  Sums  of  trade  with  countries  for  which  data  are  published  (all  those  having 
bilateral  trade  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  others  with  which 


the  trade  turnover  exceeds  S2.5  million).  The  difference  ($40  million  of 
exports  and  $48  million  of  imports  in  1960)  between  these  sums  aiv4  the 
total  trade  with  “  Rest  of  world  ”  less  that  with  the,  identified,  indusirial 
countries  in  this  group,  is  too  large  to  be  accounted  for  solely  by  unspecified 
“  less  developed  "  countries.  It  presumably  includes  some  trade,  not  allo¬ 
cated  by  country  of  origin  or  destination,  which  should  be  attributed  to 
other  regions. 


Soviet  exports  to  eastern  Europe  in  1960  probably 
reflects  inter  alia  the  improvement  of  supplies  of 
fuels,  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods 
within  the  latter  area,  the  fact  that  several  countries 
had  virtually  exhausted  previously  available  credits 
(or  may  even  have  begun  to  make  net  repayments) 
and  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
expand  trade  with  western  countries.  The  slowing 


down  of  the  growth  of  exports  to  the  western  indus¬ 
trialized  countries,  though  still  marked,  was  notice¬ 
ably  less  than  that  of  exports  to  all  but  one  of  the 
other  major  areas  distinguished  in  Table  14  ;  and  the 
slackening  growth  of  this  trade  seems  to  indicate  that 
marketing  difficulties  are  inhibiting  expansion  in  some 
sectors  while  progress  in  diversifying  the  commodity 
pattern  of  Soviet  exports,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
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the  most  rapidly  expanding  sectors  of  demand  in  the 
western  countries,  is  rather  slow  (see  also  section  4 
below). 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union  continued  rapidly 
to  raise  imports  from  western  Europe  in  1960  (by 
28  per  cent)  and  imports  from  other  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  countries  were  more  than  doubled.  Imports 
from  the  less  developed  countries  outside  Europe 
(other  than  the  centrally  planned  economies)  also 
rose  rapidly  —  by  nearly  30  per  cent  —  but  imports 
from  eastern  Europe  increased  at  only  about  the  same 
rate  as  the  total. 

Intra-eastern  European  Trade 

Among  the  eastern  European  countries,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland  raised  exports  to  other 
eastern  European  countries  as  a  group  faster  than 
their  total  exports  in  1960  ;  but  the  share  of  this  trade 
fell  in  Rumania.  (The  growth  of  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  exceeded  the  rate  of  expansion  to  other  eastern 
European  countries  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  was  well 
below  it  in  Rumania  and  the  two  rates  were  practically 
the  same  in  Czechoslovakia.)  Soviet  imports  from 
Bulgaria  rose  by  14^  per  cent  compared  with  a  rise 
of  24  per  cent  in  Bulgarian  exports  to  all  destinations : 
Soviet  imports  from  eastern  Germany  rose  by  4.6  per 
cent  compared  with  the  6  per  cent  increase  in  the 
total  trade  turnover  of  the  latter  country.®^  Thus, 
there  was  no  universal  tendency  among  the  countries 
of  the  area  for  the  share  of  intra-eastern  European 
exports  to  rise ;  but  the  share  of  intra-trade  in  the 
total  exports  of  the  group  has  nevertheless  risen 
again,  reflecting  the  heavy  weight  of  Soviet  trade  in 
the  total. 

The  share  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  total  imports  fell 
somewhat  in  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland  as 
well  as  falling  quite  sharply  in  Rumania  (see  Table 
14) ;  and  Soviet  exports  to  eastern  Germany  rose  by 
2  per  cent  and  those  to  Bulgaria  by  13^2  per  cent, 
compared  with  a  9  per  cent  rise  in  total  imports  into 
the  last-named  country.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
share  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  total  imports  into  other 
eastern  European  countries  as  a  group  fell  in  1960. 
The  share  of  eastern  European  countries  other  than 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  imports  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary  rose,  but  it  remained  practically  un¬ 
changed  in  Poland  and  Rumania.  Bearing  in  mind 
also  the  virtual  stabilization  of  the  share  of  eastern 
Europe  in  Soviet  imports  already  mentioned,  it 
appears  that  the  share  of  intra-trade  in  the  total 
imports  of  eastern  Europe,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  fell  slightly  in  1960  after  rising  in  the  previous 
year. 

Eastern  German  trade  turnover  with  all  centrally  planned 
economies  is  reported  to  have  risen  by  4  per  cent  in  1960  and 
turnover  with  “  western  ”  countries,  excluding  intra-German 
trade,  by  24  per  cent  {Der  Aussenhandel,  Nos.  4-5,  1961,  p.  3). 


The  small  increase  of  the  share  of  intra-trade  in 
the  total  exports  of  the  area  is,  of  course,  partly  a 
statistical  reflection  of  the  fall  of  trade  with  mainland 
China.  But  a  positive  factor,  likely  to  be  particularly 
influential  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  trade  among 
the  smaller  eastern  European  countries  (that  is,  those 
other  than  the  Soviet  Union),  is  the  increasing 
international  specialization  of  manufacturing,  includ¬ 
ing  food-processing,  within  the  area  and  the  rising 
share  of  manufactures  in  total  intra-trade.®*  The 
factors  already  mentioned  above  as  tending  to  limit 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Soviet  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  in  1960  similarly  tended  to  raise  the  share 
of  the  intra-trade  of  the  latter  countries  (excluding 
the  Soviet  Union). 

Data  on  the  commodity  composition  of  intra¬ 
eastern  European  trade  in  1960  are  still  sparse,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  faster-than-average  rise 
in  total  trade  in  machinery  and  equipment  registered 
in  all  countries  for  which  data  are  available  was  also 
a  feature  of  the  expansion  of  intra-trade,  and  that 
trade  in  consumers’  manufactures  may  well  have 
risen  still  more  rapidly  in  some  countries,  while 
remaining  a  very  small  share  of  the  total.®® 

Most,  and  probably  all,  eastern  European  countries 
found  expanding  markets  for  machinery  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere  in  the  area.  Poland  considerably 
raised  exports  of  rolling  stock  and  ships,  Hungary 
exports  of  equipment  for  the  food-processing  indus¬ 
tries,  Rumania  exports  of  oil-drilling  equipment  and 
transport  equipment  including  ships,  eastern  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia  exports  of  chemical  equipment, 
and  Bulgaria  exports  of  some  transport  equipment 
and  ships.®^  Czechoslovakia  also  increased  exports  of 
electric  locomotives  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  should 
expand  them  further  in  1961,  following  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  export  760  steam  and  623  electric  locomo¬ 
tives  during  1961  to  1965  against  only  15  in  1959. 
Further  prospects  for  trade  in  rolling  stock  are  good, 
given  the  Soviet  intention  largely  to  reconstruct  their 
railways  on  the  basis  of  diesel  and  electric  traction. 
Intra-trade  in  machine  tools  probably  also  increased 
considerably. 

**  As  an  indication  of  the  effect  on  trade  values  of  a  rising 
share  of  processed  foodstuffs  in  total  trade,  the  following  Bul¬ 
garian  data  are  of  some  interest: 

Exports  of  Buleariaa  fruits  and  vegetables 

1958  1959  I960 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables  as  percentage  of  all 

exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables .  S4  60  62 

Prices  per  kilogramme  of  processed  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  (prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  •  100)  2SS  304  322 

Source  :  Vneshna  Trgovya,  No.  4,  1961,  p.  3. 

**  For  some  data  on  the  distribution  of  the  total  trade  of 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Rumania  by 
major  commodity  groups,  see  the  Survey  for  1960,  Chapter  II, 
Table  8. 

**  Bulgarian  exports  of  electric  motors  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Czechoslovakia  and  mainland  China  also  rose,  by  35  per  cent 
{Informations  economiques  de  Bulgarie,  April  1961). 
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In  the  consumer-goods  field,  Bulgarian  exports  of 
cotton  textiles  rose  sharply  in  1960,  largely  to  the 
Soviet  Union ;  and  the  more  than  80  per  cent  rise 
of  Polish  exports  of  consumers’  manufactures  to  all 
destinations,  which  included  a  doubling  of  exports  of 
textiles  and  clothing,  undoubtedly  also  included  larger 
sales  to  eastern  European  markets.  The  same  prob¬ 
ably  applies  to  Polish  exports  of  foodstuffs,  which 
rose  by  14  per  cent  in  total  although  exports  of  bacon 
and  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom  —  the  main  western 
market  —  remained  on  about  the  1959  level  (see 
section  4).  Soviet  imports  of  footwear  from  eastern 
European  countries  rose  rapidly ;  and  intra-trade  in 
consumers’  durable  goods  also  appears  to  have  risen 
(Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany,  at  least,  having 
increased  their  imports). 

The  expansion  of  intra-eastern  European  trade  in 
fuels  was  probably  not  very  large  in  1960.  The  whole 
of  the  rise  in  Polish  coal  exports  went  to  western 
European  markets,  while  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
rose  and  those  to  other  eastern  European  countries 
fell ;  and  Soviet  coal  exports  to  eastern  Europe 
changed  little.  Soviet  exports  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  combined  rose  from  25  million 
tons  in  1959  to  33  million  in  1960.  The  data  so  far 
available  on  imports  of  Soviet  oil  into  western 
European  markets  (see  section  4)  suggest  that  those 
countries’  combined  share  of  the  total  may  not  have 
changed  significantly.  Available  data  on  the  rise  of 
total  imports  of  petroleum  into  eastern  European 
countries  (28  per  cent  in  Czechoslovakia,  about  17 
per  cent  in  Hungary,  8  per  cent  in  Poland  and  20 
per  cent  in  Bulgaria)  suggest  that  their  share  of  total 
Soviet  exports  may  have  declined. 

Trade  with  Western  Industrialized  Countries 

The  pattern  of  eastern  European  trade  with  western 
Europe  is  discussed  in  detail  in  section  4,  where  it  is 
reported  that  the  value  of  western  European  exports 
in  this  trade  rose  by  24  per  cent  and  western  Euro¬ 
pean  imports  by  17  per  cent.  Thus  the  share  of  east- 
west  European  trade  in  total  eastern  European  trade 
turnover  increased  significantly.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  figures  in  Table  14,  however,  the  share  of  western 
Europe  in  total  exports  fell  slightly  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary  and  Poland.  The  big  increases  in  the  share 
were  in  Rumania,  the  Soviet  Union,  Bi  ’garia  (a 
45  per  cent  rise  in  western  European  imports  from 
Bulgaria  compared  with  a  24  per  cent  rise  in  Bulgarian 
exports  to  all  destinations)  and  probably  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  (a  15  per  cent  rise  in  western  European  imports 
from  that  country,  compared  with  a  6  per  cent  rise  in 
total  eastern  German  trade  turnover).®*  But  western 
Europe’s  share  of  total  imports  rose  in  all  the  countries 
shown  in  Table  14,  with  the  exception  of  Poland,  and 


apparently  in  eastern  Germany  also.  It  appears  to 
have  fallen  sharply  in  Bulgaria,  the  only  country 
where  there  was  an  absolute  fall  in  imports  from 
western  European  sources.** 

But  the  most  striking  change  in  the  trade  pattern, 
and  in  the  share  of  western  European  trade  in  the 
totals,  occurred  in  Rumania.  There  both  imports 
from  and  exports  to  western  Europe  were  nearly 
doubled  in  1960  and  the  values  began  to  approach 
those  of  the  total  trade  with  other  eastern  European 
countries  apart  from  the  Soviet  Union  (see  Table  14). 
Some  of  the  factors  encouraging  this  transformation 
of  the  Rumanian  pattern  of  trade  are  mentioned  in 
section  4  below. 

Trade  with  Less  Developed  Countries 

The  fall  in  total  eastern  European  trade  turnover 
with  the  Asian  centrally  planned  economies  in  1960 
is  illustrated  by  the  figures  in  Table  14.  As  mentioned 
above,  this  reduction  was  mainly  due  to  lower  trade 
with  mainland  China,  that  country’s  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  having  led  to  a  fall  in  the  volume  of  goods 
it  could  offer  for  export  and  in  its-  ability  to  pay  for 
imports.  Soviet  imports  from  mainland  China  rose  by 
25  per  cent  in  1959,  but  fell  by  23  per  cent  in  the 
following  year,  and  a  50  per  cent  rise  of  Soviet 
exports  in  1959  was  succeeded  by  a  14  per  cent  fall. 
Most  of  the  other  eastern  European  countries  seem 
to  have  been  better  able  to  maintain  their  much 
smaller  volume  of  export  trade  with  mainland  China : 
Czechoslovak  imports  fell  by  2  per  cent  but  exports 
rose  by  10  per  cent ;  Hungarian  imports  fell  by  18 
per  cent  and  exports  rose  by  2  per  cent ;  Polish  im¬ 
ports  fell  by  17  per  cent  and  exports  rose  in  the  same 
proportion ;  in  Rumania  imports  fell  by  21  per  cent 
and  exports  rose  by  1 3  per  cent. 

The  prospects  for  a  resumed  rapid  expansion  of 
total  eastern  European  trade  with  mainland  China  in 
1961  do  not  seem  to  be  very  promising.  Even  if  the 
latter  country  has  a  good  harvest  this  year,  the  need 
to  rebuild  stocks  may  be  exjjected  to  limit  export 
availabilities;*^  and  the  relaxation  of  the  industriali¬ 
zation  drive  may  well  affect  imports  of  equipment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  lend  mainland 
China  some  foodstuffs  —  including  500,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar  to  be  repaid  during  1964-1967  —  and  has 
also  contributed  to  easing  that  country’s  difficulties  by 
agreeing  that  200  million  roubles  ($  50  million)  of 
credit  repayments  due  in  1960  may  be  made  at  any 
time  within  the  next  five  years. 

*•  Chart  4,  below,  indicates  a  fall  also  in  Polish  imports  from 
western  Europe:  Polish  statistics  show  an  insignificant  rise  (see 
Table  14). 

According  to  the  Chinese  participant  in  the  recent  Soviet- 
Chinese  trade  and  credit  discussions,  exports  from  mainland 
China  will  again  be  low — and  below  the  levels  originally  planned 
— in  1961  {Pravda,  4  April  1961). 


•*  See  Chart  4  below. 
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Table  15 


Trade  of  the  Soviet  Union 

with  selected  less  developed  countries, “  1958  to  1960 

Values  in  millions  of  dollars 


Country 

Exports 

Imports 

1958 

1959 

I960*’ 

1958 

1959 

I960*’ 

Africa 

United  Arab  Republic 

103 

103 

81 

130 

99 

129 

Ghana . 

— 

— 

6 

3 

8 

22 

Rhodesias . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

26 

Sudan  . 

— 

4 

5 

— 

5 

6 

Morocco . 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

4 

Guinea . 

— 

1 

6 

— 

1 

2 

Other® . 

1 

1 

1 

8 

31 

18 

Middle  East  and  Asia 

India . 

130 

68 

47 

51 

61 

68 

Federation  of  Malaya . 

— 

1 

2 

118 

127 

112 

Afghanistan . 

23 

28 

32 

13 

16 

17 

Indonesia . 

27 

16 

16 

12 

11 

31 

Iran . 

27 

18 

18 

26 

19 

19 

Iraq . 

— 

23 

20 

— 

2 

3 

Ceylon . 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

9 

Lebanon  . 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

Other® . 

6 

8 

11 

8 

11 

17 

Latin  America 

Cuba . 

— 

— 

71 

16 

7 

104 

Argentina . 

17 

17 

14 

16 

28 

22 

Brazil . 

— 

1 

16 

1 

5 

9 

Sources:  National  statistics  and,  for  1960,  direct  communication  from 
the  Soviet  Government. 

“  Countries  are  listed,  within  each  main  area,  in  descending  order  of  turn¬ 
over  in  1960. 

^  Preliminary. 

^  Including  only  countries  for  which  1960  data  are  available:  in  Africa, 
Cameroon,  Ethiopia,  Ivory  Coast,  Nigeria,  Uganda;  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Asia,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Yemen. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  last  Survey,®®  the  Soviet 
Union’s  trade  with  the  less  developed  countries  other 
than  the  centrally  planned  economies  grew  rapidly 
during  the  fifties.  But  many  of  the  bilateral  exchanges 
fluctuated  quite  widely  from  year  to  year,  much  of 
the  trade  being  conducted  under  special  trade  and 
credit  agreements  which  did  not  always  lead  to  a  sus¬ 
tained  long-term  flow  of  trade.  In  1959,  Soviet  exports 
to  these  countries  fell,  the  fall  being  concentrated  on 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  to  which 
shipments  were  reduced  by  22  per  cent :  imports 
from  the  less  developed  countries  as  a  group  rose  in 
1959,  though  imports  from  Latin  America  alone  fell 
by  3^  per  cent.  The  recovery  of  exports  to  the  less 
developed  countries  (other  than  the  centrally  planned 
economies)  in  1960  was  mainly  due  to  the  sudden  rise 
of  trade  with  Cuba  and  Brazil  (see  Table  15) ;  and 
the  30  per  cent  rise  of  imports  was  contributed  mainly 
by  Cuba  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 


Among  the  other  eastern  European  countries  for 
which  data  are  available,  trade  with  the  less  developed 
countries  (other  than  the  centrally  planned  economies) 
rose  significantly  faster  than  total  trade  in  Hungary, 
Poland  and  —  as  a  result  of  a  more  than  doubling 
of  exports  —  Rumania ;  but  in  Czechoslovakia  the 
increase  was  not  much  above  the  average  for  all 
regions.  There  also  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable 
expansion  of  eastern  German  trade  with  such  coun¬ 
tries,  since  trade  turnover  with  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  is  stated  to  have  risen  by  130  per  cent.®® 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table  15,  Soviet 
trade  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  levelled  off, 
turnover  in  1960  being  less  than  in  1958  though 
slightly  larger  than  in  1959.  With  the  improvement  of 
the  UAR’s  trade  relations  with  western  European 
countries,  Soviet  exports  have  recently  been  facing 
stiffer  competition  in  that  market.  Deliveries  of  equip¬ 
ment  remained  considerable ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
already-established  industry  of  the  Unitea  Arab  Re¬ 
public  is,  in  general,  equipped  with  machinery  supplied 
by  western  countries  limits  the  demand  for  Soviet 
equipment  for  replacements  and  minor  extensions. 
Soviet  sales  of  crude  oil  to  Egypt  fell  from  1.3  million 
tons  in  1958  to  1  million  in  1959  and  700,000  in  1960. 
Continuing  deliveries  under  the  agreements  governing 
the  Soviet  contribution  to  the  construction  of  the 
Aswan  dam  and  to  other  industrial  enterprises  will 
doubtless  maintain  exports  of  equipment  to  Egypt  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  the  prospects  of  a  growth  of 
other  trade  seem  doubtful  unless  Soviet  imports  are 
increased.  In  1960,  however,  these  remained  below 
their  1958  level. 

In  the  other  eastern  European  countries  for  which 
data  are  available,  a  similar  —  or  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  —  levelling-off  of  trade  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  apparent : 

Trade  with  the  United  Arab  Republic 


Millions  of  dollars 


Country  of  origin 
or  destination 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Exports 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

46 

26 

24 

Hungary . 

15 

13 

8 

Poland . 

11 

6 

9 

Rumania . 

13 

13 

11 

Imports 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

39 

46 

29 

Hungary . 

13 

6 

8 

Poland . 

13 

12 

13 

Rumania . 

12 

9 

9 

Sources :  National  statistics. 


*•  The  following  percentage  increases  in  turnover  with  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  have  been  reported:  Egypt  118,  Argentina  and 
Morocco  127,  India  128,  Iraq  143,  Indonesia  182,  Ceylon  188, 
Burma  240,  Brazil  275,  Guinea  291,  together  with  a  “rapid 
increase  ”  of  trade  with  Cuba  {Der  Aussenhandel,  No.  4/5, 
1961,  p,  3). 


Chapter  V,  section  2. 
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However,  a  credit  of  Kcs  150  million  ($  21  million) 
granted  by  Czechoslovakia  in  June  1960  should  help 
to  stimulate  that  country’s  trade,  and  the  current  trade 
agreement  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  with  eastern 
Germany  envisages  a  40  per  cent  rise  in  trade  turnover 
in  1961. 

Among  the  other  major  less-industrialized  trading 
partners  of  the  eastern  European  countries,  India’s 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  also  fallen  below  the 
1958  level  of  turnover  (see  Table  15).  Soviet  imports 
have  risen  ;  but  exports  have  fallen,  mainly  reflecting 
falling  deliveries  of  machinery  and  equipment  under 
past  trade  and  credit  agreements  now  virtually  ful¬ 
filled.  The  value  of  deliveries  of  complete  plants  rose 
from  $  6  million  in  1956  to  $  98  million  in  1958  ;  but 
they  fell  to  S  34  million  in  1959  and  were  probably 
further  reduced  in  the  following  year. 

A  new  credit  of  112.5  million  new  roubles  ($  101.3 
million)  granted  to  India  in  February  1961,  principally 
for  the  erection  of  a  hydro-electric  power  station  and 
an  oil  refinery,  will  tend  to  raise  Soviet  exports  again 
in  future.  Soviet  exports  of  petroleum  products  to  India 
have  been  rising,  and  a  new  agreement  covering  the 
years  1961  to  1964  provides  for  Indian  imports  of  1.5 
million  tons  of  products  during  the  four-year  period. 
Discussions  between  the  Soviet  and  Indian  Ministers 
for  Foreign  Trade  in  October  1960  were  followed  by  an 
announcement  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  double  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  by  1963.^“  This  will 
clearly  require  a  very  rapid  acceleration  of  Soviet 
purchases  unless  further  large  credits  are  granted. 

Indian  agreements  with  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
provide  for  increases  in  mutual  trade  of  40  per  cent 
and  20  per  cent  respectively  in  1961.  Data  on  the 
former  country’s  trade  with  India  in  1960  are  not 
available :  other  eastern  European  countries  have 
reported  increases : 


Trade  with  India 

Millions  of  dollars 


Country  of  origin 
or  destination 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Exports 

Hungary . 

2.8 

4.6 

6.4 

Poland . 

6.8 

5.8 

6.2 

Rumania . 

1.5 

5.0 

11.6 

Imports 

Hungary . 

1.6 

4.7 

7.1 

Poland . 

1.9 

6.4 

8.2 

Rumania . 

1.1 

4.0 

3.4 

Sources :  National  statistics. 

Soviet  exports  to  Indonesia  fell  sharply  in  1959  as 
contracts  for  deliveries  of  ships  were  completed,  and 
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in  1960  no  other  exports  rose  sufficiently  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  total  (see  Table  15).  Soviet 
imports  rose  sharply  in  1960  and  the  current  trade 
agreement  provides  for  further  increases  in  future  ; 
but  a  Soviet  credit  of  1  billion  old  roubles  (S250 
million),  linked  with  a  new  economic  and  technical 
assistance  agreement  which  came  into  operation  on 
1  June  1960,  should  prove  an  even  more  potent  stimu¬ 
lus  to  future  Soviet  exports.  Projects  to  be  equipped 
by  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  agreement  include 
electric  power  stations,  a  steel  plant  and  chemicals 
plants. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  data  in  Table  15.  Soviet 
trade  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya  remains  virtu¬ 
ally  confined  to  imports,  the  value  varying  with  the 
changing  volume  and  price  of  purchases  of  rubber. 
Trade  with  Afghanistan  is  significant,  and  rising ; 
trade  with  Iran  seems  to  have  levelled  off ;  and 
exchanges  with  the  smaller  Asian  and  Middle 
East  trading  partners  seem  to  be  increasing.  Iraq  is  a 
newly  significant  trade  partner  —  mainly  as  a  recipient 
of  Soviet  exports ;  and  in  Africa  a  large  number  of 
countries  have  started  trading  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  moderate  scale  in  the  last  two  years.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  only  an  importer  from  the  Rhodesias  (of 
copper) ;  there  was  a  significant  two-way  exchange 
with  Ghana  in  1960 ;  but  the  Soviet  Union  is  even 
more  important  as  a  supplier  to  some  of  the  smaller 
countries  such  as  Guinea. 


Data  on  other  eastern  European  countries’  trade 
turnover  with  African  countries  other  than  the  UAR 
are  incomplete,  but  suggest  that  trade  is  rising,  though  * 

still  small.  For  example,  Polish  trade  turnover  with  i 

such  countries  reached  $  19  million  in  1960.  Several  : 

credits  have  been  announced  during  the  year  or  early  ii 

in  1961 :  from  Poland  $  10  million  to  Tunisia  and  # 

S  5  million  to  Ghana,"^  from  Czechoslovakia  S  14  mil¬ 
lion  to  Ghana  and  S  10  million  to  Guinea,  and  from 


the  Soviet  Union  40  million  roubles  ($  36  million)  to 
Somalia. 

There  has  been  a  very  sudden  expansion  of  Soviet 
trade  with  Cuba.  Imports  —  largely  of  sugar  —  rose 
from  S7  million  in  1959  to  S  104  million  in  1960  and 
exports  —  mainly  oil  and  equipment  with  some  semi¬ 
manufactures —  amounted  to  $71  million,  although 
trade  had  been  non-existent  earlier.  Some  other  eastern 
European  countries — eastern  Germany  and  Poland  in 
particular  —  also  began  to  trade  with  Cuba  in  1960;^- 
and  a  number  of  credits  to  Cuba  were  announced 
in  the  course  of  the  year  —  two  of  S  100  million 

Economic  Survey,  Polish  Press  Agency,  Warsaw,  9  July  1961, 
p.  16. 

**  Polish  exports  reached  nearly  $  10  million  and  imports 
S  4  million. 


each  from  the  Soviet  Union  (the  second  specifically 
to  finance  the  exploitation  of  nickel  deposits),  $40 
million  from  Czechoslovakia,  $  15  million  from  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  the  same  amount  from  Rumania.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  undertaken  to  buy  a  million  tons  of 
sugar  a  year  during  1960-1964,  and  Bulgaria  has 
agreed  to  take  40,000  tons  in  1960  and  at  least  20,000 
tons  a  year  for  several  more  years  against  sales  of 
equipment  to  Cuba.  The  trade  and  credit  agreements 
generally  envisage  exports  mainly  of  equipment  and 
complete  industrial  installations  from  the  eastern 
European  countries  including,  for  example,  contracts 
by  Poland  to  build  two  small  shipyards  —  of  a  total 
value  exceeding  $  10  million  —  and  several  industrial 
plants.^® 

Brazil  is  another  Latin  American  country  with 
which  Soviet  trade  was  negligible  in  1958  but 
became  significant  by  1960  (see  Table  15),  and  the 
development  of  the  trade  of  four  other  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  has  been  as  follows : 

Trade  with  Brazil 


Millions  of  dollars 


Country  of  origin 
or  destination 

ms 

1959 

I960 

Exports 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

14.6 

18.2 

19.0 

Hungary . 

4.7 

7.0 

4.0 

Poland . 

.  16.8 

25.0 

19.9 

Rumania . 

0.2 

0.2 

1.2 

Imports 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

.  15.8 

19.4 

16.9 

Hungary . 

3.9 

8.5 

4.2 

Poland . 

.  16.7 

17.3 

26.3 

Rumania . 

— 

— 

2.9 

Sources :  National  statistics. 


Increasing  imports  of  coffee  into  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  one  support  to  this  trade. 

Economic  Survey,  Polish  Press  Agency,  Warsaw,  23  July 
1961,  pp.  8-9. 


The  Soviet  Union’s  imports  rose  from  200  tons  in 
1958  to  4,500  in  1959  and  are  supposed  to  reach 
30,000  tons  in  1961.  The  trade  agreement  provides  for 
exports  to  Brazil  in  the  same  year  of  wheat,  petroleum 
(300,000  tons  of  crude  and  30,000  tons  of  products  in 
1961  against  59,0(X)  tons  of  crude  in  1959)  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Other  eastern  European  trade  agreements  with  Bra¬ 
zil  provide  for  rapid  increases  in  turnover  during  the 
next  five  years  or  so  —  to  an  average  of  $  40  million 
a  year  with  Hungary,  $  80  million  with  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  $  33  million  with  Rumania  and  $  47  million  a 
year  over  the  next  three  years  with  Bulgaria.  The 
patterns  foreseen  are  very  similar,  involving  exchanges 
of  eastern  European  equipment  for  Brazilian  coffee, 
fruits,  hides,  etc. 

Soviet  trade  with  Argentina  shows  no  marked  up¬ 
ward  tendency  since  1958,  but  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary  appear  to  be  achieving  a  steady,  and  in  the 
latter  case  rapid,  expansion ; 

Trade  with  Argentina 


Millions  of  dollars 


Country  of  origin 
or  destination 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Exports 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

9.6 

10.4 

11.0 

Hungary . 

1.7 

2.8 

9.9 

Poland . 

18.0 

13.0 

8.4 

Rumania . 

5.1 

1.1 

2.2 

Imports 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

11.8 

12.9 

14.3 

Hungary . 

5.9 

4.7 

8.7 

Poland . 

.  17.2 

22.2 

19.5 

Rumania . 

4.1 

4.2 

1.6 

Soviet  trade  has  l:)een  supported  by  credits  granted 
in  1958  and  in  1960  ($100  million  on  each  occasion) 
and  Poland  also  gave  $  5  million  of  credit  to  Argen¬ 
tina  in  1960. 


4.  Trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  European  Countries 


Overall  Development 

The  value  of  western  Europe’s  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  rose  by  24  per  cent 
between  1959  and  1960  —  a  larger  increase  than  in 
any  other  year  during  the  fifties.  The  17  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  western  European  imports  from 
eastern  Europe,^^  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  1951,  1955  and  1956. 

“  The  expressions  “  eastern  Europe  ”  or  “  eastern  European 
countries  ”  include  the  Soviet  Union  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


The  crude  unit-value  calculations  presented  in 
Table  16  indicate  that  in  1960  western  European 
import  prices  fell  only  slightly,  in  contrast  with  the 
steep  decline  in  preceding  years.  However,  western 
European  export  prices  increased  by  a  few  per  cent 
in  1960,  with  the  result  that  western  Europe’s  terms 
of  trade  with  eastern  Europe  continued  to  improve 


Trade  between  eastern  and  western  Germany  is  excluded  from 
all  totals  cited  in  the  text  and  the  tables,  except  where  otherwise 
indicated. 
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Table  16 


The  general  leyel  of  trade  between  western 
and  eastern  European  countries" 


Unit  and  year 

Imports  into 
western  Europe 

Exports  from 
western  Europe 

Current  value  ( millions  of  dollars. 

imports  c.i.f,  exports  f.o.b.) 

1950  . 

801 

643 

1952  . 

995 

739 

1957  . 

1  823 

1  531 

1958  . 

1  856 

1  521 

1959  . 

2  062 

1  709 

1960  . 

2406 

2  118 

Index  numbers  of  unit  values 

(1950  =  100) 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1952  . 

146 

126 

1957  . 

140 

131 

1958  . 

126 

124 

1959  . 

118 

124 

1960  . 

117 

128 

Index  numbers  of  volume 

(1950  =  100) 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1952  . 

85 

91 

1957  . 

163 

181 

1958  . 

184 

191 

1959  . 

218 

214 

1960  . 

257 

257 

Sources  and  methods :  Calculated  from  the  national  trade  statistics  of 
western  European  countries  and  OEEC  statistics.  For  details  of  methods  used, 
see  “  Notes  to  statistics  ”  in  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  12,  No.  2. 
“  Eastern  Europe  includes  the  Soviet  Union. 


at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  immediately  preceding 
years. 

Thus  in  value  terms  western  Europe’s  exports  to 
eastern  Europe  grew  faster  than  the  opposite  trade 
flow  ;  but  in  volume  terms  the  expansion  was  virtually 
the  same  —  for  both  trade  flows  about  20  per  cent. 
Only  once  before  during  the  fifties  had  there  been  so 
rapid  and  balanced  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  this 
trade :  both  trade  flows  also  grew  by  about  20  per 
cent  in  1954. 

Despite  the  faster  growth  of  the  value  of  western 
Europe’s  exports  in  1960,  the  area’s  traditional  trade 
deficit  with  eastern  Europe  continues ;  but  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  value  of  western  European  imports 
from  eastern  Europe  the  deficit  fell  from  17  in  1959 
to  12  in  1960  and  appears  to  be  narrowing  further 
in  1961.  This  development  was  wholly  due  to  the 
smaller  deficit  in  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1960 ;  for  the  deficit  with  the  rest  of  eastern  Europe 
was  slightly  higher  —  owing  to  both  the  disappearance 
of  the  huge  western  European  export  surplus  in  trade 
with  Bulgaria  and  the  doubling  of  the  deficit  in  trade 
with  Poland. 


As  is  shown  below,  the  rapid  increase  of  western 
Europe’s  exports  to  the  eastern  European  countries 
in  1960  was  in  response  to  the  growing  import  require¬ 
ments  of  the  latter  for  finished  steel  and  industrial 
equipment.  At  the  same  time  eastern  Europe’s  import 
requirements  of  a  number  of  crude  materials  from 
overseas  countries  remained  high.  The  difficulties 
faced  by  eastern  European  countries  in  earning  large 
amounts  of  western  European  currencies  for  use 
overseas  is  one  factor  explaining  their  determined 
efforts  to  promote  their  overseas  exports.  As  is  clear 
from  the  figures  in  Table  14  above,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Rumania  all  succeeded  in 
expanding  exports  to  these  countries  fairly  fast  in 
1960,  and  all  registered  small  visible  trade  surpluses 
in  that  year.  However,  the  Soviet  Union’s  exports  fell, 
and  gold  exports  were  that  country’s  chief  means 
of  financing  its  $  280  million  import  surplus  in  trade 
with  the  less  developed  countries  overseas. 

Unofficial  estimates  made  in  western  Europe  put 
Soviet  gold  sales  in  1960  at  about  $  200  million,  and 
in  the  early  months  of  this  year  the  value  of  such 
sales  appears  to  have  been  higher  still  (at  an  annual 
rate).  They  should  thus  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to 
maintain  its  imports  from  western  Europe  also  on 
their  present  scale  for  some  time  to  come  without 
sizable  increases  of  exports  or  receipt  of  credit.  The 
procurement  of  western  convertible  currencies  by 
means  of  Soviet  sales  of  gold  has  benefited  other 
eastern  European  countries  in  the  past ;  loans  of 
convertible  currency  have  previously  been  extended 
to  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  enabling  the  latter  country 
to  double  its  imports  from  western  Europe  in  1959. 

The  devaluation  of  the  rouble  in  January  1961, 
with  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  a  “  hard  ” 
rouble  with  a  gold  content  higher  than  that  of  the 
US  dollar,  has  led  some  observers  to  expect  that 
attempts  may  be  made  to  establish  the  rouble  as  an 
effective  international  currency.  However,  at  the 
present  time  east-west  European  trade  continues  to  be 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  clearing  arrangements  or 
to  be  financed  in  the  convertible  currencies  of  the 
western  trade  area. 

The  vigorous  expansion  of  east-west  European 
trade  in  1960  raised  the  share  of  eastern  Europe  in 
total  western  European  exports  to  4.1  per  cent  (from 
3.8  per  cent  in  1959)  and  the  share  seems  to  have 
risen  further  in  the  early  months  of  1961.  The  share 
of  eastern  Europe  in  total  western  European  imports 
remained  virtually  unchanged  in  1960  at  4.1  per  cent 
and  then  showed  signs  of  increasing  early  in  1961 
(see  Table  17.)  As  was  observed  in  sections  1  and  3 
above,  western  Europe  grew  in  importance  as  a  trade 
partner  in  both  the  total  import  and  export  trade  of 
eastern  Europe  between  1959  and  1960. 


1 
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Table  17 

Trade  of  western  European  countries  with  eastern  Europe  in  the  early  months  of  1960  and  1961 


Monthly  averages,  millions  of  current  dollars 


Country 
or  area 

Imports, 

into 

i 

Exports,  f.o.b.,  from 

Months 

Eastern  Europe  | 

Soviet 

Union  | 

Total  j 

Eastern  Europe  j 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

I960 

1961  1 

1960 

1961 

1960 

1961  1 

I960 

1961  ! 

I960 

1961 

1960 

1961 

(A) 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

3 

3.9 

4.8 

1.9 

2.5 

5.8 

7.3 

7.1 

5.8 

1.1 

1.9 

8.2 

7.7 

France . 

5 

5.1 

5.9 

6.8 

7.9 

11.9 

13.8 

8.2 

9.4 

10.2 

8.3 

18.4 

17.7 

Western  Germany  .  . 

4 

18.4 

20.8 

10.0 

14.1 

28.4 

34.9 

17.6 

22.4 

13.3 

19.4 

30.9 

41.8 

Italy . 

3 

11.7 

12.4 

10.9 

12.6 

22.6 

25.0 

6.9 

9.9 

6.7 

5.7 

13.6 

15.6 

Netherlands . 

4 

4.3 

5.2 

3.2 

3.2 

7.5 

8.4 

3.7 

5.6 

0.6 

1.4 

4.3 

7.0 

(/<)  Total  EEC  ,  . 

43.4 

49.1 

32.8 

40.3 

76.2 

89.4 

43.5 

53.1 

31.9 

36.7 

75.4 

89.8 

(B) 

Austria . 

4 

8.9 

8.7 

2.5 

5.1 

11.4 

13.8 

8.6 

10.0 

2.9 

2.2 

11.5 

12.2 

Denmark . 

4 

4.3 

4.2 

2.4 

2.8 

6.7 

7.0 

2.9 

3.2 

1.0 

0.1 

3.9 

3.3 

Norway . 

3 

2.0 

1.9 

1.1 

1.4 

3.1 

3.3 

2.1 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

3.6 

3.3 

Portugal . 

4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

Sweden . 

3 

5.2 

4.9 

5.4 

5.8 

10.6 

10.7 

5.7 

5.4 

2.8 

2.1 

8.5 

7.5 

Switzerland . 

5 

3.1 

4.3 

0.5 

0.5 

3.6 

4.8 

4.1 

4.3 

0.7 

0.7 

4.8 

5.0 

United  Kingdom .  .  . 

5 

15.2 

17.6 

10.5 

14.3 

25.7 

31.9 

9.2 

12.2 

9.8 

11.2 

19.0 

23.4 

(fl)  Total  EFTA  .  . 

38.9 

42.0 

22.5 

30.0 

61.4 

72.0 

33.0 

36.9 

18.8 

18.1 

51.8 

55.0 

(C) 

Finland . 

3 

4.0 

4.4 

12.8 

13.7 

16.8 

18.1 

2.8 

3.5 

7.7 

7.5 

10.5 

11.0 

Greece . 

3 

2.8 

2.9 

1.8 

1.7 

4.6 

4.6 

2.5 

3.5 

1.7 

1.5 

4.2 

5.0 

Iceland . 

3 

0.9 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

1.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

1.3 

— 

2.1 

0.8 

Ireland . 

3 

0.5 

0.6 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

0.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Spain . 

3 

0.9 

1.1 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.1 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

0.6 

2.1 

1.8 

Turkey . 

3 

3.4 

3.2 

0.5 

0.3 

3.9 

3.5 

4.1 

2.9 

0.4 

0.3 

4.5 

3.2 

Yugoslavia . 

4 

13.5 

9.0 

5.1 

2.6 

18.6 

11.6 

7.2 

9.2 

2.7 

4.8 

9.9 

14.0 

(C)  Total . 

26.0 

21.7 

21.2 

19.1 

47.2 

40.8 

18.2 

21.1 

15.1 

14.7 

33.3 

35.8 

Total  western  Europe 

108.3 

112.8 

76.5 

89.4 

184.8 

202.2 

94.7 

111.1 

65.8 

69.5 

160.5 

180.6 

Sources:  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  A;  and  national  statistics. 


(a)  The  geographical  pattern  of  east-west 
European  trade 

Charts  3  and  4  show  the  development  between 
1959  and  1960  of  the  east-west  European  trade  of 
individual  European  countries.  Over  one-half  of  the 
increase  of  western  Europe’s  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  went  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  largest 
proportionate  increase  was  in  the  flow  of  exports  to 
Rumania,  which  doubled ;  exports  to  Bulgaria  and 
Poland  actually  declined  —  though  in  the  latter  case 
only  marginally  (according  to  Polish  trade  statistics 
they  nearly  stabilized).  The  decline  in  exports  to 
Bulgaria  reflected  the  abnormally  high  level  of  trade 
achieved  in  1959.  Poland  was  obliged  to  scale  down 

**  Western  European  exports  to  Albania  more  than  doubled, 
and  imports  from  that  country  fell  by  half,  but  the  values 
involved  were  very  small. 


its  imports  from  western  Europe  to  match  the  slow 
growth  of  its  export  earnings. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  exports  to  western  Europe 
from  eastern  European  countries  varied  relatively 
little,  with  the  significant  exceptions  of  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,  whose  percentage  increases  far  exceeded  the 
regional  average ;  but  the  Soviet  Union  nevertheless 
provided  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  increment. 
Rumania  achieved  a  break-through  in  trade  with 
western  Europe  in  1960  :  the  share  of  western  Europe 
in  Rumanian  trade  increased  from  15-16  per  cent  in 
1959  to  over  22  per  cent  in  1960  for  imports  and 
exports  alike. 

Wide  divergences  occurred  in  the  development  of 
the  trade  of  various  western  European  countries  with 
eastern  Europe.  Italy,  for  example,  registered  an  out¬ 
standing  increase  of  70  per  cent  in  its  imports  from 


Chart  3.  —  Trade  of  individual  western  European  countries  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Percentages  based  on  current  values 

Imports  c.i.f.  from  eastern  Europe  Exports  f.o.b.  to  eastern  Europe 

Share  In  total  Imports  Share  In  total  exports 

from  western  Europe  to  western  Europe 

in  1959  in  1959 
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Percentage  change  1960/1959 

Percentage  change  between  1959  and  1960  in  total  trade  of  western 
Europe  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


Sources  :  See  appendix  table. 


Chart  4.  —  Trade  of  individual  eastern  European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  western  Europe 

Percentages  based  on  current  values 

Exports  c.i.f.  to  western  Europe  Imports  f.o.b.  from  western  Europe 

Share  in  total  exports  Share  In  total  imports 
to  western  Europe  from  western  Europe 

in  1959  ,  in  1959 


HUNCAMV 


Percentage  change  1960/1959 

Percentage  change  between  1959  and  1960  in  total  trade  of  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  western  Europe. 


Percentage  change  1960/1959 


Sources  :  See  appendix  table. 


—  In  each  chart  there  are  some  countries  (e.g.  Portugal  in  Chart  3  and  Albania  in  Chart  4)  whose  share  in  the  relevant  trade  flow  is  too  small  to  identify  on  the 
but  the  change  in  the  value  of  their  trade  is  shown  by  the  length  of  the  horizontal. 
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eastern  Europe,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Iceland  and  Spain  saw  their 
imports  fall  at  various  rates.  The  highest  rate  of 
growth  of  exports  —  nearly  60  per  cent  —  was 
recorded  by  Belgium-Luxembourg,  followed  by  Italy ; 
but  the  biggest  absolute  increase  was  in  western 
Germany’s  exports  —  particularly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ireland,  Turkey  and  Spain,  on  the  other  hand, 
exported  less  to  eastern  Europe  in  1960  than  in  the 
year  before. 

The  Growing  Importance  of  the  "  Big  Four  ” 

The  long-term  tendency  for  an  increasing  share  of 
east-west  European  trade  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
“  Big  Four  ”  western  European  trading  nations  —  the 
United  Kingdom,  western  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  —  was  again  apparent  in  1960:  their  share  in 
exports  to  eastern  Europe  went  up  to  50  per  cent 
(from  45  per  cent  in  1959)  and  their  share  of  imports 
rose  to  50  per  cent  (from  47  per  cent).  This  trend  was 
particularly  strong  in  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  the  share  of  these  four  countries  in  exports  to 
that  country  rose  from  46  per  cent  to  58  per  cent  and 
their  share  in  imports  from  49  per  cent  to  55  per  cent 
between  1959  and  1960. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  the  increased  share 
of  the  “  Big  Four  ”  in  east-west  European  trad§. 
Among  them  is  the  very  high  import  priority  giveii 
by  the  eastern  European  countries  —  and  especially 
the  Soviet  Union  —  to  technically  advanced  industrial 
equipment  and  to  steel  products  and  chemicals.  The 
“  Big  Four  ”  are  clearly  better  placed  than  other 
western  European  countries  to  supply  such  equipment, 
partly  because  of  their  technological  advantages  and 
partly  because  they  are  able  to  supply  complete  plants. 
To  meet  comparable  orders,  other  western  European 
countries  would  need  to  create  additional  productive 
capacity.  Some  smaller  countries  —  Sweden  is  a  case 
in  point  —  have  done  so,  but  there  are  limits  to  how 
far  entrepreneurs  are  prepared  to  go  in  that  direction. 
The  technological  advantages  of  the  “  Big  Four  ”  are 
enhanced  by  the  policy  of  eastern  European  countries 
of  importing  plants  and  equipment  designed  to 
modernize  their  industry  ;  this  means  that  the  orders 
they  place  are  often  for  equipment  embodying  the 
latest  innovations.  In  steel  products  and  chemicals, 
too,  the  “  Big  Four  ”  are  by  far  the  largest  western 
European  producers  and  can  consequently  satisfy 
additional  eastern  European  demand  more  easily  than 
others  —  except  Belgium-Luxembourg,  which  has  a 
high  elasticity  of  export  supply. 

The  “  Big  Four  ”  increased  their  share  in  total 
western  European  exports  to  eastern  Europe  more 
than  their  import  share,  although  the  latter  also  rose 
between  1959  and  1960,  owing  to  the  70  per  cent 
increase  in  Italian  imports. 


Table  18 

The  share  of  eastern  Europe  (including  the  Soviet  Union) 
in  the  total  trade  of  western  European  countries 


Percentages  of  total  value 


Country  or  area 

Imports, 

c.i.f. 

Exports, 

f.o.b. 

I9S9 

I960 

1959 

1960 

(A) 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  . 

2.2 

1.9 

1.8 

2.5 

France . 

3.1 

2.5 

2.8 

3.2 

Western  Germany  “  .  . 

3.9 

4.0 

3.2 

3.9 

Italy . 

4.6 

5.6 

.41 

4.7 

Netherlands . 

2.8 

2.1 

1.6 

1.6 

lA)  Total  EEC  .  .  . 

3.4 

3.4 

2.8 

3.3 

(B) 

Austria . 

11.3 

11.2 

13.4 

13.7 

Denmark . 

4.5 

4.3 

4.0 

3.8 

Norway . 

3.5 

3.2 

4.7 

4.4 

Portugal . 

1.0 

1.4 

2.1 

2.2 

Sweden . 

4.4 

4.2 

4.5 

4.3 

Switzerland . 

2.3 

2.2 

3.4 

3.3 

United  Kingdom  **  .  .  . 

2.9 

3.1 

1.8 

2.2 

(B)  Total  EFTA  .  .  . 

3.6 

3.7 

3.3 

3.5 

(O 

Finland . 

24.3 

20.2 

21.6 

18.9 

Greece . 

7.4 

7.9 

16.5 

22.1 

Iceland . 

30.6 

22.7 

33.7 

23.2 

Ireland . 

0.9 

1.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Spain . 

2.4 

1.6 

4.0 

2.4 

Turkey . 

9.6 

9.1 

11.5 

12.2 

Yugoslavia . 

24.7 

25.6 

30.9 

32.2 

(C)  Total . 

12.7 

12.5 

15.9 

14.7 

Total  western  Europe .  . 

4.2 

4.1 

bo 

4.1 

Sources:  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  A;  and 
national  statistics  for  Finland. 

“  Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany. 

^  Special  exports. 


Three  of  the  “  Big  Four  ”  are  members  of  the  EEC. 
and  the  trade  of  the  Community  with  eastern  Europe 
increased  faster  than  that  of  either  EFT  A  or  the  rest 
of  western  Europe.  Between  1959  and  1960  the  EEC 
share  of  total  western  European  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  rose  from  42  per  cent  to  47  per  cent ;  and  its 
share  of  imports  also  continued  to  rise,  although  more 
slowly.  In  1959,  the  EFTA  countries  had  increased 
their  share  of  western  European  exports  to  eastern 
Europe,  but  this  gain  was  lost  during  1960,  while 
their  share  of  imports  remained  unchanged.  Those 
countries  which  belong  to  neither  trade  grouping  saw 
their  shares  of  east-west  European  trade  decrease 
again,  with  Yugoslavia  the  only  significant  exception  ; 
all  the  others,  except  Greece,  exported  less  to  eastern 
Europe  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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Table  18  shows  the  shares  of  eastern  Europe  in  the 
total  imports  and  exports  of  each  western  European 
country  in  1959  and  1960.  Although  the  general 
tendency  was  for  these  shares  to  rise,  they  remain 
small  for  most  countries. 


(b)  The  commodity  pattern  of  east-west 
European  trade 

The  broad  commodity  pattern  of  east-west  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  appears  to  have  changed  in  some  respects, 
when  the  first  three  quarters  of  1959  are  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1960  (see  Table  19). 
Exchanges  of  “  food,  beverages  and  tobacco  ”  declined 
as  a  share  of  total  east-west  European  trade  —  from 
26  per  cent  to  22  per  cent  of  imports  into  western 
Europe  and  from  12  per  cent  to  9  per  cent  of  exports. 
In  contrast,  the  share  of  “crude  materials  and 


mineral  fuels  ”  in  the  value  of  western  Europe’s 
imports  from  eastern  Europe  increased  slightly,  from 
43  per  cent  to  45  per  cent.  Since  the  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  in  this  latter  group  fell,  by  and  large,  in  1960, 
the  changes  in  the  volume  traded  must  have  been 
appreciably  larger.  Crude  materials  are  a  compara¬ 
tively  minor  item  in  western  European  exports  to 
eastern  Europe  and  their  share  in  the  total  value  of 
exports  fell  from  15  per  cent  to  13  per  cent. 

The  share  of  manufactured  commodities  increased 
in  both  trade  flows,  from  30  to  32  per  cent  of  imports 
into  western  Europe,  and  from  73  to  78  per  cent  of 
exports  to  eastern  Europe.  The  share  of  base  metals, 
chemicals,  and  machinery  and  equipment  was  higher 
in  trade  in  both  directions,  whereas  western  European 
exports  of  “  other  manufactures  ’’  increased  only 
slowly.  As  a  result,  the  usual  western  European 
export  surplus  of  “  other  manufactures  ”  in  trade  with 
eastern  Europe  was  almost  wiped  out. 


Table  19 

The  commodity  composition  of  east-west  European  trade, January-September  1959  and  1960 


Millions  of  dollars,  imports  c.i.f,  exports  f.o.b. 


Commodity  group 

January- 

September 

Imports  from  eastern  Europe  | 

Exports  to  eastern  Eur<H>e 

EEC 

EFTA 

Rest  of 
western 
Europe 

Western 

Europe 

EEC 

EFTA 

Rest  of 
western 
Europe 

Western 

Europe 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco 

1959 

153.6 

153.5 

61.0 

368.1 

14.6 

39.3 

80.0 

133.9 

(SITC  0,  1) 

1960 

160.3 

164.2 

50.5 

375.0 

23.0 

31.7 

77.7 

132.4 

o[  which : 

Livestock,  meat,  dairy  products  . 

1959 

68.1 

68.0 

3.5 

139.6 

1.2 

19.8 

14.4 

35.4 

I960 

83.0 

75.2 

7.2 

165.4 

4.1 

11.0 

11.8 

26.9 

Cereals  and  preparations  .  .  . 

1959 

49.4 

34.7 

31.4 

115.5 

3.7 

0.5 

4.4 

8.6 

1960 

37.3 

39.4 

18.4 

95.1 

2.6 

0.3 

1.7 

4.6 

Fruit,  vegetables  and  tobacco  .  . 

1959 

21.0 

8.7 

1.2 

30.9 

5.5 

1.3 

42.1 

48.9 

1960 

25.6 

10.5 

1.1 

37.2 

11.3 

1.2 

45.1 

57.6 

Crude  materials  and  mineral  fuels 

1959 

281.1 

219.2 

120.9 

621.2 

60.0 

60.2 

57.2 

177.4 

(SITC  2,  3,  4,  56) 

1960 

352.3 

269.9 

141.4 

763.6 

53.3 

66.3 

67.1 

186.7 

of  which  : 

Forestry  products . 

1959 

62.7 

65.9 

8.8 

137.4 

0.7 

13.3 

30.2 

44.2 

1960 

82.7 

86.0 

10.6 

179.3 

0.6 

16.4 

31.3 

48.3 

Other  agricultural . 

1959 

43.8 

38.6 

10.1 

92.5 

44.2 

33.5 

19.3 

97.0 

1960 

71.3 

45.1 

9.6 

126.0 

38.6 

35.5 

25.3 

99.4 

Mineral  fuels . 

1959 

145.5 

85.7 

84.8 

316.0 

0.8 

0.1 

0.7 

1.6 

1960 

158.7 

102.3 

101.1 

362.1 

2.1 

0.4 

0.7 

3.2 

Manufactures 

1959 

146.8 

136.6 

149.8 

433.2 

401.1 

279.8 

159.6 

840.5 

(SITC  5  less  56, 6,  7,  8) 

1960 

182.1 

158.3 

211.6 

552.0 

602.0 

364.8 

155.1 

1  121.9 

of  which : 

Base  metals . 

1959 

55.3 

32.0 

26.7 

114.0 

154.3 

76.8 

21.4 

252.5 

I960 

67.8 

40.9 

38.3 

147.0 

254.6 

99.6 

23.7 

377.9 

Machinery  (including  electric) .  . 

1959 

13.0 

11.7 

43.9 

68.6 

109.0 

105.0 

35.7 

249.7 

1960 

18.3 

13.8 

62.8 

94.9 

175.9 

140.1 

27.8 

343.8 

Transport  equipment . 

1959 

6.3 

11.0 

26.1 

43.4 

14.3 

14.9 

49.7 

78.9 

1960 

7.7 

9.3 

34.8 

51.8 

28.7 

20.2 

42.1 

91.0 

Chemicals . 

1959 

27.7 

20.7 

14.7 

63.1 

53.9 

36.2 

6.2 

96.3 

I960 

38.1 

26.0 

20.0 

84.1 

71.0 

53.0 

8.6 

132.6 

Other  manufactures . 

1959 

44.5 

61.2 

38.4 

144.1 

69.6 

46.9 

46.6 

163.1 

I960 

50.2 

68.3 

55.7 

174.2 

71.8 

51.9 

52.9 

176.6 

Total  (including  unspecified) 

1959 

587.0 

509.7 

331.9 

1  428.6 

477.2 

384.7 

296.8 

1  158.7 

(SITC  0-9) 

1960 

702.2 

593.1 

403.7 

1  699.0 

680.1 

468.0 

299.9 

1  448.0 

Sources:  OEEC  Statistical  Buiietins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B;  and  national  statistics  for  Finland. 
**  Eastern  Europe  includes  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Food,  Beverages  and  Tobacco 

The  value  of  east-west  European  trade  in  food, 
beverages  and  tobacco  changed  little  between  January- 
September  1959  and  the  corresponding  period  of  1960 
(see  Table  19).  But  within  this  group  of  commodities 
certain  shifts  occurred.  Western  European  exports  of 
meat  were  reduced,  largely  owing  to  the  discontinua¬ 
tion  of  Swedish  exports  to  eastern  Germany  and 
Poland.  Exports  of  fruit  and  vegetables  (from  Italy, 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia)  were,  however,  greater. 
Tobacco  exports  stayed  on  the  same  level  as  in  1959, 
but  Greece  displaced  Turkey  as  the  main  supplier. 
Western  European  exports  of  fish  diminished  further 
—  entirely  in  consequence  of  smaller  shipments  from 
Iceland  ;  moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  the 
largest  annual  fishing  catch  in  the  world. 

The  composition  of  western  European  food  imports 
from  eastern  Europe  also  changed  between  1959  and 
1960.  Imports  of  cereals  and  sugar  fell,  thanks  to 
better  harvests  in  western  European  countries,  whereas 
imports  of  dairy  products,  meat  and  feeding  stuffs 
increased.  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Yugoslavia 
imported  much  less  food  from  eastern  Europe  in 
1960 ;  Italy  was  almost  alone  in  raising  such  imports, 
chiefly  of  meat  and  eggs. 

The  above  observations  are  based  on  value  data 
covering  only  three  quarters  of  1959  and  1960,  and 

“  Soviet  trawler  fleets  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  the  world’s 
main  fishing  grounds. 


with  no  break-down  by  eastern  European  countries  of 
origin.  Table  20  presents  some  quantitative  data,  for 
the  full  year  1960,  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
national  statistics  of  nine  western  European  countries 
and  provide  additional  information  by  countries  of 
origin.  It  is  clear  from  the  table  that  the  decline  in 
western  European  imports  of  live  pigs  affected  all 
three  main  suppliers  —  Poland,  Bulgaria  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  Imports  of  Polish  bacon  (almost  exclusively  into 
the  United  Kingdom)  were  slightly  lower,  while 
western  European  imports  of  Polish  butter  increased. 
There  was  an  appreciable  increase  in  imports  of  only 
one  commodity  of  those  shown  in  Table  20  —  eggs 
from  Bulgaria  and  Poland.  The  overall  decline  in 
grain  imports  was  principally  due  to  lower  purchases 
of  Soviet  wheat,  but  also  affected  Czechoslovakia 
(barley),  and  Hungary ;  imports  of  maize  from 
Rumania  recovered  from  the  exceptionally  low  level 
of  1959. 

Crude  Materials 

Western  European  imports  of  most  types  of  crude 
materials  from  eastern  Europe  increased  in  value  — 
and  more  markedly  in  volume  —  between  1959  and 
1960.  This  development  was  in  line  with  the  general 
expansion  of  such  imports,  but  did  not  lead  to  any 
significant  increase  in  the  share  of  eastern  Europe  in 
total  imports  —  except  in  those  of  crude  petroleum. 

The  expansion  of  western  European  imports  of 
timber  from  eastern  European  countries  continued  in 


Table  20 

Imports  of  selected  foodstuff's  into  western  Europe  from  eastern  European  countries 

Thousands  of  tons,  unless  otherwise  specified 


Commodity 

Year 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

Cattle  {thousand  head) . 

1959 

57 

57 

1960 

— 

— 

— 

69 

— 

6 

— 

75 

Pigs  {thousand  head) . 

1959 

147 

— 

2 

53 

324 

9 

— 

535 

1960 

49 

— 

7 

23 

274 

8 

— 

361 

Bacon  . 

1959 

— 

— 

— 

2 

49 

— 

— 

51 

1960 

— 

— 

— 

2 

47 

— 

— 

49 

Butter . 

1959 

2 

1 

— 

2 

18 

— 

— 

23 

1960 

2 

— 

— 

3 

23 

1 

— 

29 

Eggs  {million  dozen) . 

1959 

10 

9 

— 

9 

53 

3 

— 

84 

1960 

23 

8 

— 

8 

68 

4 

— 

111 

Cereals . 

1959 

4 

75 

36 

21 

40 

26 

1  241 

1  443 

1960 

34 

41 

76 

1 

44 

138 

871 

1  205 

Sugar . 

1959 

3 

16 

25 

20 

34 

— 

86 

184 

1960 

— 

2 

5 

22 

44 

— 

88 

161 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

1959 

42 

42 

1 

69 

190 

8 

1 

353 

1960 

45 

25 

— 

47 

64 

15 

1 

197 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics  of  Austria,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  western  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


Table  21 

Imports  of  wood  into  western  Europe  from  eastern  European  countries 


Category 

Unit 

EEC 

EFTA 

Rest  of 

western  Europe 

Western  Europe 

1959 

I960 

1959 

I960 

1959 

I960 

1959 

I960 

Roundwood . 

Thousand  cubic  metres  .  . 

1  471 

1  909 

306 

962 

177 

442 

1954 

3  313 

Share  “ . 

16 

17 

8 

18 

37 

68 

15 

20 

Sawn  softwood . 

Thousand  standards  .  .  . 

369 

432 

421 

491 

37 

51 

827 

974 

Share  “ . 

20 

20 

25 

23 

29 

35 

23 

22 

Sawn  hardwood . 

Thousand  cubic  metres  .  . 

19 

23 

73 

105 

2 

3 

94 

131 

Share  “ . 

3 

3 

7 

9 

4 

5 

5 

6 

Plywood . 

Thousand  cubic  metres  .  . 

10 

10 

100 

109 

6 

7 

116 

126 

Share  “ . 

13 

9 

19 

16 

26 

21 

18 

15 

Source :  ECE/FAO,  Timber  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  4. 

Note.  —  Total  import  figures  used  for  calculating  “  share  ”  contain  some  estimates  for  1960. 
0  Share  of  eastern  Europe  in  total  volume  of  imports  into  western  Europe. 


1960.  Imports  of  sawn  softwood  —  the  most  important 
category  by  quantity  as  well  as  by  value  —  went  up 
from  830,000  to  970,000  standards,  or  by  17  per  cent ; 
but  even  this  rapid  growth  was  not  enough  to 
maintain  the  share  of  eastern  Europe  in  total  western 
European  imports.  (Imports  from  Canada,  chiefly  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  doubled ;  and  intra-western 
European  trade  increased  faster  than  imports  from 
eastern  Europe.)  Although  the  Soviet  Union  is  by  far 
the  largest  supplier,  providing  660,000  standards  in 
1960,  in  relative  terms  imports  from  Rumania  into 
western  Europe  expanded  most  in  1960,  by  nearly 
one-half.  Imports  from  Rumania  of  the  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  timber  shown  in  Table  21  also  increased 
faster  than  those  from  other  eastern  European 
countries ;  and  imports  of  sawn  hardwood  from  that 
country  were  the  largest  from  any  country  of  the 
region. 

The  rapid  increase  in  western  Europe’s  imports  of 
timber  in  1959  and  1960  was  provoked  by  the  revival 
of  economic  activity,  and  by  the  building  boom  in 
particular ;  it  was  also  due  in  large  measure  to  stock¬ 
building  in  the  chief  importing  countries.  The  higher 
demand  for  sawn  softwood  led  to  some  strengthening 
of  prices  towards  the  end  of  1959,  but  in  the  middle 
of  1960  prices  stabilized  at  a  level  close  to  that 
reached  during  the  preceding  boom  in  1955-1957. 
With  slower  economic  growth  in  1961,  and  high 
importers’  stocks,  some  slackening  in  trade  in  timber 
may  be  expected  in  1961.  Sales  from  the  big  exporting 
countries,  Finland,  Sweden,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Austria,  have  so  far  been  lower  than  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year,  and  prices  have 
weakened  slightly. 

This  market  situation  is  disadvantageous  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  presumably  anxious  to  fulfil 
its  export  plan,  and  whose  export  season  is  compara¬ 


tively  short.  In  consequence,  and  so  as  to  encourage 
purchasers  to  buy  early  rather  than  hold  back  in 
expectation  of  falling  prices,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
again  granted  price  reductions  on  lots  already  sold 
and/or  shipped. 

Solid  Fuels 

Total  western  European  imports  of  coal,  coke  and 
brown  coal  (added  ton  for  ton)  increased  from  71  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1959  to  76  million  tons  in  1960.  However, 
this  expansion  was  entirely  due  to  larger  intra-western 
European  trade ;  imports  from  outside  suppliers 
continued  to  fall,  despite  the  increase  in  the  region’s 
overall  fuel  requirements  caused  by  the  boom,  and 
despite  the  stagnation  of  western  European  coal  pro¬ 
duction.  Factors  underlying  these  developments  were 
the  reduction  in  pithead  stocks  and  —  more  impor¬ 
tantly  —  the  continuing  increase  in  the  share  of 
petroleum  in  total  fuel  consumption. 

Although  western  European  dependence  on  outside 
suppliers  of  coal  fell  during  1960,  there  again  occurred 
—  as  in  the  two  preceding  years  —  a  shift  in  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  eastern  Europe.  As  a  result, 
in  1960  western  Europe  imported  almost  as  much  coal 
from  the  latter  region  as  from  the  United  States.  Coal 
imports  from  the  United  States  reached  a  maximum 
of  46  million  tons  in  1957,  and  then  fell  steeply  in 
1958  and  1959.  By  comparison,  the  further  reduction 
in  1960  was  modest,  from  18.5  million  to  14.8  million 
tons;  moreover,  the  decline  was  arrested  early  in  the 
year,  and  imports  of  American  coal  then  continued 
on  a  slightly  higher  level.  Given  present  market  con¬ 
ditions,  coal  is  not  a  very  profitable  export  commodity, 
and  eastern  European  suppliers  are  unlikely  to  try  to 
achieve  any  major  increase  in  their  deliveries  to 
western  Europe.  As  it  is,  the  increase  in  their  ship- 
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Table  22 

Imports  of  solid  fuels  into  western  European  countries 

Thousands  of  tons  (added  ton  for  ton) 

A  —  Quantity  in  1960  B  —  Chanee  from  1959 


Area  of  origin  — » 

Importing  area 

i 

Western  Europe  ** 

Eastern  Europe 

United  States 

World  6 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

European  Economic  Community . 

34  613 

+2  932 

4  323 

+45 

12  311 

-1  691 

51  439 

+  1  313 

Belgium-Luxembourg  ® . 

7  796 

2 

-36 

801 

-249 

8  599 

-525 

France  . 

14  279 

-211 

1049 

+60 

578 

-195 

15  979 

-334 

Western  Germany  . 

2  387 

1  728 

-236 

4  369 

-248 

8  484 

-80 

Italy . 

4  352 

+  i  712 

1  414 

+282 

4  428 

-534 

10311 

+  1  516 

Netherlands . 

5  781 

+  1  267 

130 

-25 

2135 

-465 

8  066 

+736 

European  Free  Trade  Association . 

10  551 

+2046 

6  279 

+  1  tio 

1  953 

-444 

18  783 

+3  012 

Austria . 

1  817 

+255 

2  796 

503 

679 

-87 

5  292 

+671 

Denmark . 

3  308 

+922 

2  141 

+582 

110 

-77 

5  559 

+  1  427 

Norway  * . 

897 

+  169 

89 

+39 

75 

-23 

1  061 

+  185 

Portugal . 

301 

+  135 

48 

+25 

44 

-98 

393 

+62 

Sweden . 

2  106 

+379 

1  061 

+  175 

602 

-84 

3  769 

+470 

Switzerland . 

2  122 

+305 

144 

+86 

443 

-75 

2  709 

+316 

United  Kingdom . 

— 

-119 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-119 

Other  western  Europe . 

1  689 

+451 

3  167 

+  195 

494 

-695 

5  350 

-49 

Finland . 

243 

+  34 

2  918 

+281 

3 

-2 

3  164 

+  313 

Greece . 

33 

-9 

118 

-22 

— 

-16 

151 

-47 

Ireland . 

1  342 

+  355 

131 

-10 

187 

-287 

1  660 

+58 

Spain . 

71 

+71 

— 

-54 

304 

-390 

375 

-373 

Total  western  Europe . 

46  853 

+5  429 

13  769 

+  1  650 

14  758 

-2  830 

75  572 

+4  276 

^  Excluding  intra-trade. 

^  Excluding  imports  from  eastern  Germany;  including  the  Saar,  but  excluding 
trade  between  the  Saar  and  western  Germany. 

*  Excluding  imports  from  Spitzbergen. 


Source  :  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Coal  Statistics  for  Europe,  ECE,  Geneva, 
Vol.  IX,  No.  4. 

Residual  (including  some  overseas  countries  when  these  could  not  be 
deducted). 

^  Including  overseas  countries  specified  in  the  source. 


ments  by  1.7  million  tons  to  13.8  million  tons  in  1960 
is  a  considerable  achievement ;  but  it  was  attained 
only  by  means  of  a  further  reduction  in  export  prices. 

Poland  is  the  biggest  eastern  European  exporter  to 
western  Europe,  and  is  also  more  dependent  than  its 
neighbours  on  coal  exports  for  its  earnings  of  western 
currencies.  The  entire  increase  in  Polish  coal  exports 
in  1960  (about  one  million  tons)  was  sent  to  western 
European  markets ;  an  increase  in  deliveries  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  offset  by  lower  shipments  to  eastern 
Germany  and  Hungary,  and  exports  to  overseas 
markets  levelled  off  after  their  vigorous  growth  in 
1958.  Denmark  and  Finland  accounted  for  the  whole 
of  the  increase  in  Polish  exports  to  western  Europe. 

Western  European  coal  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  by  only  400,000  tons  in  1960,  and 
Soviet  exports  to  eastern  European  countries  did  not 
rise  significantly.  Austria  and  Denmark  took  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  increase  in  western  European  imports, 
and  Finland  took  substantially  smaller  quantities  than 
in  previous  years. 


Changes  in  the  coal  imports  of  individual  western 
European  countries  between  1959  and  1960  are  shown 
in  Table  22.  All  the  major  coal  producers  registered 
a  decline  in  their  imports  —  largely  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  —  while  imports  from  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  either  fell  or  changed  little.  The  other  western 
European  countries,  which  have  no  —  or  insufficient 
—  domestic  production,  increased  their  imports  signi¬ 
ficantly,  partly  to  replenish  stocks.  These  countries, 
too,  reduced  their  imports  from  the  United  States ; 
some  took  much  larger  quantities  from  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  others  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in 
imports  from  western  Europe. 

Coal  imports  into  the  EEC  countries  rose  by  1.3 
million  tons  between  1959  and  1960  ;  at  the  same  time 
imports  from  the  United  States  decreased  by  1.7  mil¬ 
lion  tons  ;  total  imports  from  eastern  Europe  scarcely 
changed,  a  rise  in  Italian  imports  being  offset  by  a 
fall  in  those  of  western  Germany,  There  was  thus 
an  increase  in  imports  from  western  Europe  (which 
in  this  connexion  means  the  EEC  countries  them- 
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selves)  of  almost  3  million  tons.  The  EFTA  countries, 
most  of  which  are  net  importers,  increased  their  total 
imports  of  coal  by  3  million  tons  and  reduced  their 
relatively  small  imports  from  the  United  States  by  just 
under  500,000  tons.  EFTA  imports  from  western 
Europe  went  up  by  about  2  million  tons,  the  two  land¬ 
locked  countries  relying  largely  on  EEC  countries,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Portugal  largely  on 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  remaining  1.4  million  tons 
were  supplied  by  eastern  Europe.  All  EFTA  countries 
(except  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  a  coal  exporter) 
increased  coal  imports  from  eastern  Europe  in  1960. 
Austria  and  Denmark  returned  particularly  large 
increases  ;  their  imports  from  eastern  Europe  went  up 
by  more  than  those  from  western  Europe  —  and  in 
absolute  terms  Austria  bought  more  from  the  former 
region. 

Little  information  on  the  development  of  western 
European  coal  imports  in  1961  is  as  yet  available ; 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  imports  from  eastern  Europe 
will  rise  much  above  the  1960  level. 

Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Products 

Western  Europe’s  net  imports  of  crude  petroleum 
from  all  sources  increased  by  17  per  cent  in  1960,  and 
net  imports  of  petroleum  products  rose  by  almost  as 
much.^^  Judging  by  preliminary  and  incomplete  data, 
western  European  imports  of  petroleum  from  eastern 
Europe  rose  still  faster  —  by  fully  one-third. 

Of  all  western  European  countries,  Italy  increased 
petroleum  imports  from  eastern  Europe  most  in  1960, 
by  raising  imports  of  crude  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union 
from  2.2  million  tons  in  1959  to  3.9  million  tons.  And 
this  quantity  was  bought  at  a  price  more  than  one- 
fourth  lower  than  in  1959.  In  1960  Soviet  crude  oil 
cost  Italy  over  one-third  less  per  ton  than  crude  oil 
from  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  the  other  main 
suppliers.  The  price  spread  was  appreciably  smaller 
in  1959,  when  Soviet  crude  oil  was  15-20  per  cent 
cheaper  than  that  imported  from  other  producers. 

The  new  Italian  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  foresees  a  continued  growth  in  petroleum  im¬ 
ports  over  the  next  few  years.  In  1960  the  Soviet 
Union  already  supplied  14  per  cent  of  total  Italian 
imports  of  crude  petroleum.  Some  of  this  Soviet  crude 
oil  is  imported  in  bond,  and  is  then  refined  and  re¬ 
exported  to  western  European  countries,  including 
France. 

Western  Germany  increased  imports  of  petroleum 
products  from  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Rumania 
in  1960,  but  with  relatively  small  price  reductions  — 
about  10  per  cent  —  except  for  Soviet  petrol  (the 
average  unit  value  of  supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union 

♦’These  figures,  which  relate  to  OEEC  countries  only,  are 
from  Petroleum  Press  Service,  April  1961. 


fell  by  40  per  cent,  but  the  unit  value  of  some 
Rumanian  products  did  not  change).  The  preceding 
price  data,  obtained  from  the  trade  statistics  of  the 
importing  countries,  do  not  take  account  of  possible 
changes  of  quality.  It  is  known,  however,  that  new 
refineries  which  have  been  put  on  stream  in  Rumania 
permit  the  production  of  the  highest  quality  motor 
spirit ;  the  stability  of  the  unit  value  of  west  German 
imports  of  Rumanian  petrol  may  therefore  be  due  to 
a  quality  improvement,  whereas  there  may  have  been 
a  shift  towards  lower-octane  petrol  in  imports  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Among  other  western  European  countries,  Finland, 
Greece  and  Sweden  bought  much  larger  quantities  of 
eastern  European  petroleum  in  1960.  Of  these  three 
countries,  Finland  is  completely  dependent  on  eastern 
Europe  for  its  imports,  the  further  growth  of  which 
is  tied  to  the  growth  of  total  Firmish  consumption  of 
petroleum.  Greece  is  in  almost  the  same  position. 
Judging  by  its  new  three-year  trade  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Sweden  is  apparently  about  to 
increase  the  share,  at  present  relatively  small,  of 
eastern  Europe  in  its  total  imports  of  petroleum. 

The  volume  of  imports  of  eastern  European 
petroleum  into  the  remaining  western  European 
countries  changed  relatively  little  in  1960,  and  in  most 
of  them  such  imports  constitute  an  insignificant  share 
of  their  total  supplies.  France,  Norway  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  even  reduced  their  oil  imports  from  eastern 
Europe.  The  decline  in  French  imports  seems  to  be 
largely  attributable  to  the  growing  supplies  of  Sahara 
oil.  Yugoslavia,  which  in  1960/61  became  fully  self- 
sufficient  in  petroleum  owing  to  the  recent  rapid 
increase  in  domestic  output,  has  now  suspended  im¬ 
ports  from  all  sources. 

In  view  of  the  reported  rapid  expansion  of  Soviet 
output  of  crude  oil,  a  continued  growth  of  exports  to 
western  Europe  and  to  several  overseas  countries 
seems  likely,  even  at  the  cost  of  further  price  conces¬ 
sions.  The  expansion  of  Rumanian  oil  exports  to 
western  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  likely 
to  depend  on  the  shift  towards  more  highly  refined 
products,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  extraordinary 
purity  of  Rumanian  crude  oil. 

Base  Metals 

As  Table  19  shows,  western  Europe’s  exports  of 
base  metals  to  eastern  European  countries  increased 
by  50  per  cent  in  value  between  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1959  and  the  corresponding  period  of  1960.  This 
was  an  appreciably  faster  rate  of  increase  than  that 
of  any  other  commodity  group ;  the  flow  in  the 
opposite  direction  increased  by  rather  less  than  30  per 
cent.  Exports  from  Belgium-Luxembourg  more  than 
doubled,  while  Italian  and  Swedish  deliveries  almost 
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Table  23 

Exports  of  semi-finished  and  finished  steel  products  from  selected  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe 


Thousands  of  tons 


Exporting  country 

Year 

Importing  country 

Soviet 

Union 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Poland 

Rumania 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Total » 
eastern 
Europe 
and 

Soviet  Union 

Western  Germany  * . 

172.2 

135.0 

75.7 

6.3 

10.6 

88.6 

488.4 

1960 

337.9 

174.3 

81.0 

73.9 

35.1 

54.5 

756.9 

France . 

1959 

157.3 

16.3 

18.6 

12.6 

10.9 

26.5 

13.6 

255.8 

1960 

158.9 

27.6 

21.9 

27.8 

41.3 

30.9 

18.5 

326.9 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .... 

1959 

19.9 

14.2 

41.8 

1.1 

19.0 

3.3 

7.0 

106.3 

1960 

82.0 

69.0 

45.0 

41.0 

43.0 

24.0 

21.0 

325.0 

Italy . 

1959 

138.0 

3.1 

12.9 

26.0 

— 

20.4 

8.1 

208.5 

1960 

174.2 

23.5 

26.8 

17.2 

— 

26.8 

10.6 

279.1 

Austria . 

1959 

74.4 

52.6 

20.5 

3.1 

13.7 

15.8 

16.5 

196.7 

1960 

76.1 

68.7 

21.3 

3.1 

20.5 

21.9 

9.6 

221.2 

United  Kingdom . 

1959 

33.8 

1.0 

12.9 

0.3 

29.2 

2.2 

5.1 

84.5 

1960 

27.6 

4.4 

11.4 

0.6 

20.7 

1.5 

13.5 

79.7 

Netherlands . 

1959 

0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

1.4 

_ 

_ 

2.4 

1960 

2.5 

22.7 

0.5 

— 

4.4 

0.1 

0.5 

30.7 

Norway . 

1959 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

3.5 

— 

6.3 

1960 

9.6 

— 

— 

— 

9.3 

1.8 

— 

20.7 

Sweden . 

1959 

12.5 

0.4 

0.7 

— 

4.3 

1.5 

— 

19.4 

1960 

13.7 

0.6 

0.8 

— 

5.2 

0.2 

— 

20.5 

Total  of  countries  listed  .  .  . 

1959 

1960 

608.9 

882.5 

222.7 

390.8 

186.0 

208.7 

49.4 

163.6 

82.0 

144.4 

80.3 

142.3 

138.9 

128.2 

1  368.3 

2  060.7 

Sources :  UN/ECE,  Slalislics  of  world  trade  in  steel,  1913-1959,  Geneva,  “  Including  Albania. 

1960;  and  direct  communications  from  national  statistical  offices.  6  Trade  with  eastern  Germany  is  not  included. 


doubled.  Nevertheless,  western  Germany  remained  the 
principal  supplier,  followed  by  France  and  Italy,  which 
relegated  the  United  Kingdom  to  fourth  place,  just 
ahead  of  Austria  and  Belgium-Luxembourg.  The 
expansion  of  exports  in  1960  was  concentrated  on 
steel ;  shipments  of  non-ferrous  metals  to  eastern 
Europe,  consisting  largely  of  copper,  continued  to  fall. 

Table  23  shows  that  western  European  exports  of 
steel  increased  from  1.4  million  tons  in  1959  to 
2.1  million  tons  in  1960.  Much  of  this  expansion 
consisted  of  larger  exports  of  steel  tubes  for  the 
development  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines  in  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Almost  45  per  cent  of  western  German  exports 
of  base  metals  consisted  of  such  products,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  steel  tubes  were  also  delivered 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Italy.  Exports 
of  steel  tubes,  mainly  to  the  Soviet  Union  (but  also 
to  the  other  eastern  European  countries,  for  the  new 
system  of  pipelines  is  to  cover  the  whole  area),  are 
likely  to  remain  high  in  the  next  few  years,  and  in 
Italy  and  Sweden  new  plants  are  being  built  or  existing 
capacity  enlarged  to  meet  large  Soviet  orders.  Exports 
of  heavy  plates  and  other  types  of  heavy  steel  shapes 


also  increased  rapidly,  thus  providing  a  counterweight 
to  declining  demand  in  the  western  European  ship¬ 
building  industry. 

As  in  previous  years,  shipments  of  base  metals  in 
the  opposite  direction  consisted  largely  of  pig  iron  and 
ingots  to  the  big  steel-producing  countries  except 
France.  In  1960  Italy  increased  imports  of  pig  iron 
from  eastern  Europe  from  234,(X)0  to  312,000  tons, 
of  which  two-thirds  were  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  one-third  by  eastern  Germany ;  its  imports  of 
blooms  and  billets  rose  from  63,000  to  224,000  tons, 
of  which  Rumania  and  Poland  were  the  main  sup¬ 
pliers.  Western  Germany’s  imports  of  base  metals,  for 
the  most  part  of  pig  iron  and  ingots,  were  only  slightly 
higher  —  177,000  tons  as  against  167,0(X)  tons  in  1959. 
The  United  Kingdom  reduced  its  imports  of  Soviet 
pig  iron  by  one-half.  Of  the  smaller  western  European 
countries,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Yugoslavia  imported 
much  larger  quantities  of  steel  —  predominantly  rolled 
products  —  from  eastern  Europe  in  1960  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Usually  east-west  European  trade  flows  in  iron  and 
steel  are  balanced  in  quantitative  terms,  whereas  in 
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Table  24 


Exports  of  machinery  and  equipment  from  selected  western  European  countries 
to  eastern  Europe  in  1959  and  1960 

Millions  of  current  dollars 


Country 

Machinery  1 

(excluding  electric)  | 

Electric  machinery  j 

Transport  equipment  j 

Total  machinery 
and  equipment 

1959 

I960  j 

1959 

I960 

1959 

1960 

1959 

I960 

Western  Germany® . 

82.9 

124.5 

15.3 

18.1 

5.8 

12.1 

104.0 

154.7 

United  Kingdom . 

53.9 

78.8 

7.8 

9.0 

3.9 

2.1 

65.6 

89.9 

Finland . 

28.1 

15.2 

7.4 

6.5 

51.3 

65.0 

86.8 

86.7 

France  . 

29.1 

49.4 

11.2 

19.5 

12.8 

14.1 

53.1 

83.0 

Austria . 

21.3 

21.6 

11.6 

15.6 

5.5 

9.1 

38.4 

46.3 

Italy . 

16.5 

29.5 

2.2 

4.9 

4.6 

6.5 

23.3 

40.9 

Sweden . 

22.9 

23.1 

4.6 

5.5 

7.2 

5.9 

34.7 

34.5 

Switzerland . 

18.7 

23.6 

3.1 

2.5 

2.6 

1.1 

24.4 

27.2 

Denmark . 

13.1 

9.2 

2.0 

2.2 

10.9 

13.9 

26.0 

25.3 

Total  of  nine  countries . 

286.5 

374.9 

65.2 

83.8 

104.6 

129.8 

456.3 

588.5 

of  which  to : 

Soviet  Union . 

137.5 

205.5 

26.3 

40.9 

77.9 

103.3 

241.7 

349.7 

Poland . 

72.6 

64.0 

16.7 

17.3 

11.2 

6.5 

100.5 

87.8 

Rest  of  eastern  Europe . 

76.4 

105.4 

22.2 

25.6 

15.5 

20.0 

114.1 

151.0 

Sources:  National  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 
Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany. 

value  terms  western  Europe  has  a  considerable  export 
surplus,  since  its  export  products  are  at  a  higher  stage 
of  finishing  than  the  opposite  flow.  In  1960,  however, 
there  was  a  western  European  export  surplus  in  quan¬ 
titative  terms,  too,  which  may  have  been  due  to 
slacker  demand  for  certain  types  of  steel  in  western 
Europe. 

Exports  of  copper  from  western  Europe  to  eastern 
Europe  fell  in  1960  from  56,000  to  40,000  tons.  This 
decline,  which  largely  affected  British  shipments  of 
copper  wire,  was  the  continuation  of  a  development 
which  started  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  import  raw  copper  directly  from  producing 
countries  (Chile  and  Rhodesia). 

East- west  European  trade  in  aluminium  in  1960 
amounted  to  about  10,000  tons  in  each  direction,  in 
contrast  with  the  appreciable  eastern  European  export 
surplus  in  1959.  Exports  of  tin  from  the  Soviet  Union 
declined  in  1960,  in  line  with  its  undertaking  to  the 
countries  signatories  of  the  international  agreement  on 
the  marketing  of  tin. 

Manufactures 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  western  Europe’s 
exports  to  eastern  Europe  from  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1959  to  the  corresponding  period  of  1960  was 
divided  about  equally  between  larger  sales  of  base 
metals  and  of  manufactures;  and  in  the  latter  group, 
exports  of  chemicals,  machinery  and  equipment  rose 
most.  Exports  of  other  manufactures  increased  by 


less  than  10  per  cent,  with  a  particularly  low  growth 
of  exports  of  textiles  and  clothing  and  metal  manufac¬ 
tures.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  paper  —  chiefly 
from  Finland  —  increased  by  over  one-ihird. 

In  imports  from  eastern  Europe,  manufactures 
(excluding  base  metals)  contributed  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  increase  in  value ;  within  the  group 
of  manufactures,  imports  of  machinery,  equipment, 
and  chemicals  increased  fastest  —  by  one-third,  or  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  deliveries  in  the  opposite 
direction.  But  whereas  western  European  exports  of 
consumers’  manufactures  hardly  increased  between 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1959  and  1960,  imports 
from  eastern  European  countries  (particularly  into 
Yugoslavia,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden) 
grew  rapidly.  As  a  result  of  this  divergent  movement 
in  the  trade  flows,  the  western  European  export 
surplus  of  consumers’  manufactures  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  in  1960. 

The  western  European  export  surplus  in  east-west 
European  trade  in  chemicals  rose  further  in  1960, 
largely  due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  exports  of 
plastic  materials  and  other  advanced  types  of  chemical 
products  from  western  Germany,  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  trade  in  manufactures,  special  interest  attaches 
to  exchanges  of  machinery  and  equipment.  Western 
European  exports  of  machinery  and  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  have  grown  quickly  in  past  years  (see  Table  24 
for  data  for  1959  and  1960),  and  further  large 
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increases  in  deliveries  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  numerous  contracts  for  various  types  of  machinery 
and  complete  plants  which  have  been  already  signed 
or  are  at  present  under  negotiation.  Although  most 
of  these  new  orders  have  been  placed  in  the  biggest 
western  European  countries,  especially  in  western 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  enterprises  in 
some  other  countries  —  for  example  Sweden  and 
Finland  —  have  also  received,  or  are  negotiating, 
large  orders. 

In  1960  the  “  Big  Four  ”  accounted  for  the  entire 
increase  in  western  European  exports  of  machinery 
(including  electric)  to  eastern,  European  countries. 
Exports  from  Finland  declined  steeply  owing  to  the 
completion  of  a  major  project  in  1959,  and  those 
from  Denmark  also  fell.  Sweden  just  maintained  its 
exports  of  machinery  at  the  same  level  as  in  1959. 
The  only  small  country  to  succeed  in  raising  exports 
to  eastern  Europe  in  1960  was  Switzerland,  where 
the  expansion  was  largely  in  machine  tools  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  increase  in  western 
Europe’s  imports  of  machinery  (including  electric) 
from  eastern  Europe  in  1960  was  due  to  deliveries 
on  credit  to  Yugoslavia.  Imports  into  Turkey,  Greece 
and  Finland  —  the  only  other  western  European 
countries  depending  to  any  extent  on  eastern  European 
supplies  —  hardly  changed.  On  the  other  hand, 
western  Germany,  Italy,  Austria  and  the  United 
Kingdom  rapidly  increased  their  imports  of  machine 
tools  from  Czechoslovakia,  although  the  quantities 
involved  remain  small. 

Ships  still  preponderate  in  western  European 
exports  of  transport  equipment  to  eastern  Europe. 
Finland  supplied  well  over  one-half  of  the  value  of 
those  delivered  in  1960,  and  accounted  for  one-half  of 
the  increase  over  1959,  while  western  Germany,  Italy, 
Denmark  and  Austria  shared  the  remainder  of  the 
increase.  Yugoslavia  apparently  delivered  fewer  ships 
to  eastern  Europe  than  in  1959.  East- west  European 
trade  in  other  transport  equipment  is  small:  western 
European  exports  of  motor-cars  fell  in  1960,  but 
Finnish  imports  continued  to  recover  from  the  drastic 
curtailment  of  1958. 

Western  Europe’s  imports  of  textile  yams  and 
fabrics  from  eastern  European  countries  rose  sharply 
in  1960  —  chiefly  into  Yugoslavia,  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom ;  deliveries  in  the  opposite  direction 
hardly  changed.  The  development  of  trade  in  clothing 
and  footwear  was  similar,  with  Sweden  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  absorbing  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in  imports. 
Although  east-west  European  trade  in  consumers’ 
manufactures  remained  small,  recent  experience  shows 
that  there  is  scope  for  increasing  imports  into  western 
Europe.  Imports  of  such  goods  from  eastern  Europe 
are  not  admitted  freely  to  most  western  European 


countries,  and  any  relaxation  of  controls  normally 
yields  a  certain  increase  in  imports,  even  though 
individual  import  quotas  are  not  always  fully  utilized. 
Similarly,  the  expansion  of  western  European  exports 
of  consumers’  manufactures  depends  on  eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean  import  policies.  But  there  have  been  no 
indications  that  eastern  European  countries  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  much  larger  quantities  of  consumers’ 
manufactures  from  western  Europe,  nor  do  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  more  liberal  import  policies  during  the  next 
few  years  seem  particularly  good.  As  has  been  observed 
before  in  ECE  publications,  there  is  little  economic 
justification,  in  most  western  European  countries,  for 
the  restriction  of  imports  of  such  goods  from  eastern 
Europe  even  if  the  reverse  flow  of  similar  trade 
remains  very  small.  However,  the  general  tendency  to 
bargain  for  balanced  flows  of  trade  in  consumers’ 
manufactures  in  fact  tends  to  inhibit  the  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  trade. 


(c)  The  east-west  European  trade 
of  individual  countries 

The  following  summary  notes  on  the  trade  flows 
of  the  more  important  participants  in  east-west  Euro¬ 
pean  commerce  amplify  the  description  given  above 
of  the  commodity  composition  of  this  trade.  Since  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  prepare  the  set  of  appendix 
tables  showing  the  detailed  commodity  composition 
of  east-west  European  trade  which  has  appeared  in  this 
Bulletin  in  earlier  years,'*®  this  sub-section  describes 
the  development  of  the  east-west  European  trade  of 
several  European  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  trade 
statistics  of  the  western  European  trade  partners, 
supplemented  by  other  sources.  (See  the  Appendix 
Table  for  the  global  east-west  European  trade  flows 
in  1960.) 

The  Soviet  Union 

No  country  has  so  prominent  a  position  in  east- 
west  European  trade  as  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1960 
the  Soviet  Union  alone  supplied  45  per  cent  of  total 
western  European  imports  from  eastern  Europe,  and 
took  41  per  cent  of  western  Europe’s  exports  to  that 
region.  In  1960  the  value  of  western  European  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  increased  by  one-third  —  i.e. 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  in  the  previous  year ; 
imports  from  that  country  grew  by  14  per  cent,  or 
rather  less  than  in  1959. 

Nevertheless,  western  European  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1960  grew  much  faster  than  total 
Soviet  exports,  which  rose  by  only  2  per  cent  follow¬ 
ing  the  remarkable  expansion  —  both  globally  and  in 


It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  print  these  tables  in  the 
next  issue  of  this  Bulletin  —  Vol.  13,  No.  2. 
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western  Europe  in  particular  —  in  1959  (see  section  3 
above). 

Virtually  the  entire  increase  in  western  Europe’s 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  consisted  of  steel  pro¬ 
ducts,  machinery  and  equipment,  and  chemicals  — 
commodities  supplied  for  the  most  part  by  the  major 
industrial  countries  of  western  Europe.  In  1960 
western  Germany  and  Italy,  in  particular,  both  practi¬ 
cally  doubled  the  value  of  such  exports.  Western 
Germany  alone  accounted  for  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase  in  western  European  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  “  Big  Four  ”  together  accounted  for 
85  per  cent. 

The  smaller  western  European  countries  owed  their 
relatively  slow  growth  of  exports  to  the  fact  that  less 
than  one-half  of  their  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union 
consists  of  steel,  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
chemicals ;  and  even  within  these  commodity  groups 
important  suppliers,  particularly  Finland  and  Sweden, 
either  saw  their  share  decline  because  their  exports 
were  concentrated  on  slower-growing  items  such  as 
ships,  or  else  were  unable  to  supply  certain  types  of 
machinery  or  steel  products  for  lack  of  capacity. 

The  slower  increase  in  western  European  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1960  than  in  1959  was  mainly 
the  outcome  of  a  cut  in  wheat  imports  from  the  high 
level  reached  in  1959  owing  to  the  good  Soviet  harvest 
in  1958  and  drought  in  several  western  European 
countries.  This  decline  was  roughly  offset  by  larger 
imports  of  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  products, 
particularly  into  Italy  and  western  Germany.  Western 
European  imports  of  various  other  crude  materials 
(such  as  timber,  textile  fibres  and  ores)  from  the 
Soviet  Union  also  increased,  but  not  so  fast  as 
petroleum  imports.  Among  the  “  Big  Four  ”,  France 
reduced  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1960,  since 
the  elimination  of  wheat  imports  was  not  offset  by 
increased  imports  of  petroleum.  Western  Germany, 
Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand, 
considerably  raised  their  total  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  these  three  countries  in  fact  accounted 
for  the  entire  increase  in  western  European  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union  between  1959  and  1960.  Italian 
imports  of  Soviet  oil  increased  by  80  per  cent  in 
volume  and  by  50  per  cent  in  value ;  Italy  also 
imported  larger  quantities  of  Soviet  wheat,  cotton  and 
timber.  About  one-half  of  the  increase  in  western 
German  imports  consisted  of  non-monetary  gold ; 
and,  as  noted  above,  imports  of  petroleum  and  other 
crude  materials  increased.  The  United  Kingdom  took 
larger  imports  of  Soviet  timber  in  particular,  but  as 
yet  imports  no  crude  petroleum  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Among  the  other  western  European  countries,  only 
Austria,  Greece  and  Sweden  increased  imports  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  any  significant  extent.  In  Austria 


the  increase  in  imports  affected  many  commodities 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  phase  of  the  gradual 
adjustment  of  reciprocal  trade  to  the  higher  level 
which  will  become  possible  with  the  absorption  into 
commercial  deliveries  of  shipments  previously  made 
on  reparation  account.  Petroleum  accounted  for  most 
of  the  increase  in  imports  into  Greece  and  Sweden. 
Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  Benelux 
countries  fell  below  their  1959  values,  largely  on 
account  of  reduced  import  requirements  of  grain. 

The  commodity  composition  of  Soviet  exports  to 
western  Europe  in  1960  shows  no  signs  of  the  diver¬ 
sification  which  is  widely  held  to  be  a  prerequisite 
for  any  substantial  expansion  of  the  volume  of  trade 
in  the  long  run.  Thus,  manufactured  goods  (including 
chemicals),  which  account  for  the  bulk  of  commerce 
among  industrialized  countries,  make  up  only  one- 
fifth  of  Soviet  exports  to  western  Europe.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  relatively  narrow  range  of  Soviet 
exports  hampers  the  further  development  of  east-west 
European  trade,  particularly  with  the  smaller  western 
European  countries  and  in  cases  where  this  trade  is 
already  at  a  high  level.  However,  some  of  these 
countries  (Sweden,  for  example)  have  signed  trade 
agreements  providing  for  much  larger  imports  of 
Soviet  petroleum,  which  will  provide  a  basis  for 
expanding  exports  of  machinery  and  equipment,  etc, 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  none  the  less  seems  likely 
that  Soviet  trade  will  become  still  more  concentrated 
in  coming  years  on  the  “  Big  Four  ”  western  European 
countries. 

Rumania 

Of  all  the  eastern  European  countries,  Rumania 
achieved  the  greatest  relative  expansion  of  its  trade 
with  western  Europe  in  1960 ;  western  European 
exports  to  that  country  doubled  and  its  imports 
increased  by  three-fourths  from  1959  (the  correspond¬ 
ing  percentages  derived  from  Rumanian  trade  statistics 
are  presented  in  Table  14).  Not  only  did  this  rapid 
expansion  represent  a  shift  of  trade  towards  western 
Europe,  but  total  Rumanian  trade  grew  much  faster 
in  1960  than  that  of  any  other  eastern  European 
country.  Trade  with  western  countries  was  doubtless 
somewhat  facilitated  by  the  conclusion  of  agreements 
concerning  Rumanian  indemnities  for  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  western  property,  since  in  the  past  the  absence 
of  any  settlement  of  such  claims  had  made  many 
western  European  countries  reluctant  to  expand  their 
Rumanian  trade.  Still,  the  expansion  of  Rumania’s 
trade  with  western  Europe  in  1960  was  largely  con¬ 
centrated  on  western  Germany  and  Italy,  which  had 
no  indemnity  claims  against  Rumania. 

In  1960  western  Europe  took  substantially  larger 
quantities  of  Rumanian  maize,  meat,  timber  and 
crude  steel.  The  quantity  of  imports  of  petroleum 
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products  increased  little,  except  into  western  Ger¬ 
many,  but  there  was  a  shift  towards  higher  qualities. 
Steel  products  and  machinery  preponderated  in  the 
increase  in  western  European  exports  to  Rumania. 
The  expansion  of  Rumania’s  trade  with  western 
Europe  continued  unabated  in  the  early  months  of 
1961,  so  that  this  trade  now  equals  that  of  Hungary 
and  eastern  Germany. 

Poland 

Although  Poland  is  still  western  Europe’s  principal 
trading  partner  in  eastern  Europe,  after  the  Soviet 
Union,  western  European  exports  to  Poland  declined 
slightly  in  1960  for  the  second  year  running.  This 
development  is  the  product  of  Polish  policy  aimed  at 
accumulating  western  convertible  currencies  both  for 
debt  servicing  and  in  order  to  provide  more  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  placing  of  large  import  orders  in  the 
future.  The  most  recent  figures  for  1961  already 
indicate  a  sharp  upturn  in  exports  to  Poland,  a  large 
share  of  which  is  expected  to  come  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  which  Poland  has  consistently  had  a 
large  export  surplus. 

Although  western  European  imports  from  Poland 
continued  to  be  affected  by  declining  coal  prices, 
larger  quantities  exported  —  mainly  to  Denmark  and 
Finland  —  have  brought  a  moderate  increase  in  Polish 
export  proceeds  from  coal.  Italy  has  proved  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  market  for  Polish  eggs,  meat  and  raw 
steel  exports ;  and  imports  of  eggs  and  butter  into 
Poland’s  leading  western  European  customer  —  the 
United  Kingdom  —  were  also  raised  appreciably.  The 
increase  of  Yugoslavia’s  imports  consisted  mainly  of 
Steel  products,  railway  equipment  and  other  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  The  prospects  for  western  European 
imports  of  coal  from  Poland  continue  to  be  poor  in 
view  of  the  glut  on  the  western  European  market,  but 
opportunities  offsetting  losses  in  this  sector  by  boost¬ 
ing  sales  of  chemicals  and  foodstuffs  appear  to  be 
good. 

Czechoslovakia 

In  1960  western  Europe’s  exports  to  Czechoslovakia 
increased  twice  as  fast  as  imports  from  that  country, 
thanks  to  the  surpluses  earned  by  Czechoslovakia  in 
1959.  In  contrast  with  the  general  pattern  of  east-west 
European  trade,  the  smaller  countries  of  western 
Europe  —  and  Austria,  Belgium-Luxembourg  and 
Yugoslavia  in  particular  —  raised  their  exports  to 
Czechoslovakia  faster  than  the  four  large  industrial 
countries.  Indeed,  only  Italy  was  able  to  match  the 
increase  registered  by  each  of  these  three  smaller 
countries.  Belgium’s  higher  exports  largely  consisted 
of  increased  steel  exports,  Austria  sold  much  larger 
amounts  of  both  machinery  for  the  chemicals  industry 
and  steel  products,  and  Yugoslavia  mainly  expanded 


its  exports  of  meat  products  and  tobacco.  The  growth 
of  imports  from  Czechoslovakia,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  greatest  in  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom  and  west¬ 
ern  Germany.  The  expansion  of  Czech  trade  with 
Italy  and  western  Germany  was  partly  due  to  much 
larger  exchanges  in  the  steel  sector,  where  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  sells  raw-steel  shapes  in  exchange  for  rolled 
and  other  forms  of  finished  steel.  Moreover,  Italian 
imports  of  Czechoslovak  coal  are  becoming  imporvant 
in  size,  and  western  Germany  nearly  doubled  its 
purchases  of  Czech  machinery.  Food  accounted  for 
most  of  the  increase  in  imports  from  Czechoslovakia 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hungary 

In  1960  western  Europe’s  exports  to  Hungary  again 
grew  faster  than  the  opposite  trade  flow,  with  the 
result  that  between  1958  and  1960  exports  to  Hungary 
increased  by  65  per  cent  as  against  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent  in  imports  from  that  country.  All  western 
European  countries,  except  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Yugoslavia,  had  a  balance  or  an  export  surplus  in 
trade  with  Hungary  in  1960.  Hungary  was  able  to 
carry  this  deficit  by  means  of  Soviet  loans  in  con¬ 
vertible  currencies  and  the  larger  swing  credits  granted 
by  its  western  trading  partners. 

Geographically,  the  pattern  of  development  of 
Hungarian  trade  in  1960  was  the  reverse  of  the 
Czechoslovak  pattern :  most  of  the  increase  in  imports 
originated  in  the  large  western  countries  and  most  of 
the  increment  in  exports  went  to  the  smaller  ones. 
Western  Germany,  Italy,  France  and  Belgium-Luxem¬ 
bourg  all  augmented  their  steel  exports,  which 
accounted  for  about  one-third  of  the  increase.  Western 
Germany  and  Italy  also  exported  more  machinery, 
but  here  the  trend  was  less  uniform,  inasmuch  as 
French,  Swiss  and  Austrian  sales  declined.  Rolling 
stock  contributed  more  than  one-half  of  the  increase 
in  exports  from  Yugoslavia,  which  was  the  only  small 
western  European  country  (other  than  Belgium- 
Luxembourg)  in  which  Hungary  placed  appreciably 
larger  orders.  Almost  all  western  European  countries 
took  higher  imports  from  Hungary,  in  which  meat 
products  made  up  about  one-third  of  the  total  in¬ 
crease.  Yugoslavia  continued  to  provide  Hungary  with 
an  expanding  market  for  machinery,  but  took  reduced 
quantities  of  railway  stock  and  motor  vehicles  ;  much 
of  the  increase  in  imports  from  Hungary  was  there¬ 
fore  due  to  small  increases  spread  over  a  large  number 
of  consumers’  goods,  such  as  sugar,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  clothing. 

Eastern  Germany 

The  development  of  eastern  Germany’s  trade  with 
western  Europe  (excluding  western  Germany)  in  1960 
resembled  that  of  most  other  eastern  European 
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countries,  with  western  European  exports  growing 
considerably  faster  than  that  region’s  imports  from 
eastern  Germany.  Trade  with  western  Germany 
(which,  although  not  entering  into  statistics  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  constitutes  the  most  important  single 
bilateral  trade  flow  in  east-west  European  trade)  was 
governed  by  the  need  to  counterbalance  the  sizable 
east  German  import  surplus  incurred  in  1959  by  earn¬ 
ing  a  corresponding  export  surplus  last  year.  As  a 
result,  the  levels  of  the  trade  flows  in  the  two  direc¬ 
tions  were  virtually  reversed  :  west  German  imports 
rose  25  per  cent  above  1959  levels  and  exports 
declined  by  12  per  cent.  By  early  1961,  however, 
trade  was  fairly  closely  balanced  again. 

The  reduction  in  western  German  steel  exports  to 
eastern  Germany  was  largely  offset  by  corresponding 
increases  from  other  countries  in  western  Europe, 
notably  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Austria. 

British  exports  expanded  faster  than  those  from 
other  countries,  so  that  the  United  Kingdom  moved 
up  from  seventh  to  third  place  among  eastern  Ger¬ 
many’s  suppliers  (excluding  western  Germany)  in 
western  Europe.  Some  continued  expansion  of  British 
exports  is  likely  to  follow  the  signature  of  major 
steel  contracts  and  the  placing  of  several  orders  for 
machinery  during  1960.  The  largest  absolute  expan¬ 
sion  of  exports  to  eastern  Germany  was  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia —  its  principal  west  European  supplier  —  and 
most  of  the  increase  occurred  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year.  Rolling  stock  now  appears  as  a  major 
Yugoslav  export  to  eastern  Germany  for  the  first 
time.  Imports  into  Italy  grew  very  fast,  both  relatively 
and  absolutely,  as  a  result  of  large  shipments  of  pig 
iron  and  cotton  yarn.  The  increased  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  Austria  and  Yugoslavia  were 
mainly  of  traditional  items  such  as  fertilizers  and 
machinery. 

Bulgaria 

Western  Europe’s  trade  with  Bulgaria  developed 
quite  differently  in  1960  from  its  exchanges  with  most 
other  eastern  European  countries  in  that  a  very  large 
relative  increase  in  imports  (exceeded  only  by  Ruma¬ 
nia)  was  accompanied  by  a  steep  fall  in  exports.  This 
was  due  to  the  exhaustion  by  about  the  middle  of 
•  1960  of  the  Soviet  loan  in  convertible  currencies 
granted  to  Bulgaria  in  1959,  when  western  European 
exports  had  expanded  exceptionally  fast.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  1960  western  European  exports  to  Bulgaria 
were  still  not  only  twice  as  high  as  in  1958  but  also 
in  excess  of  imports.  The  decline  of  western  European 
exports  affected  western  Germany  and  Italy  most  — 
that  is,  the  countries  which  had  had  the  largest  export 
increase  in  1959.  Only  the  United  Kingdom,  among 
the  industrial  countries,  increased  its  exports.  Italian 


exports  of  chemicals  and  wheat  were  virtually  dis¬ 
continued,  and  exports  of  steel  and  fertilizers  from 
western  Germany  were  sharply  reduced.  Western 
European  machinery  exports  were,  however,  unaf¬ 
fected.  Half  of  the  increase  of  western  European 
imports  from  Bulgaria  was  supplied  by  the  same 
countries  —  western  Germany  and  Italy  —  whose 
exports  fell  most.  Italy,  by  buying  large  quantities  of 
Bulgarian  eggs  and  oil-seeds,  became  the  only  major 
western  European  country  with  which  Bulgaria  had 
an  export  surplus ;  and  western  Germany  increased 
its  imports  of  mineral  ores  and  lead. 

* 

*  * 

Western  Germany 

Western  Germany  has  larger  exports  to  each  eastern 
European  country  than  any  other  country  in  western 
Europe ;  and  by  doubling  its  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1960,  western  Germany  superseded  Finland 
as  that  country’s  principal  western  European  supplier. 
In  1960  western  Germany  also  replaced  the  United 
Kingdom  as  the  chief  western  European  market  for 
eastern  European  exports,  although  the  latter  country 
still  takes  first  place  in  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland.  Western  Germany’s  export  surplus  in 
trade  with  eastern  Europe  increased  in  1960,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  substantial  export  surplus  earned 
in  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  was  noted  above, 
the  western  German  exports  which  rose  most  were 
steel,  machinery,  and  chemicals,  while  the  increment 
in  imports  was  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
commodities  (notably  wheat,  oil-seeds,  furs,  timber, 
fibres,  base  chemicals,  petroleum,  iron  and  steel,  and 
metalworking  machinery).  In  addition,  imports  of 
unrefined  and  partly  worked  gold  from  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  from  $  2.4  million  in  1959  to  $  23.8 
million  in  1960. 

Italy 

Although  starting  from  a  smaller  base,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  quite  as  large  in  absolute  terms,  the  relative 
expansion  of  Italy’s  exports  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  western  Germany.  Here  again,  steel  products, 
machinery,  and  chemicals  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
increase ;  and  the  share  of  Italy  in  exports  of  these 
items  also  increased.  But  a  more  remarkable  aspect 
of  Italian  trade  with  eastern  Europe  was  the  very 
fast  growth  of  imports,  exceeding  that  of  all  other 
western  European  countries  both  absolutely  and 
(except  Portugal)  relatively.  Imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  rose  on  account  of  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
the  value  of  petroleum  imports,  a  trebling  of  raw 
cotton  imports,  and  large-scale  grain  imports.  The 
recently  signed  agreement  on  Italian-Soviet  trade  up 
to  1965  (supplementing  a  semi-official  agreement 
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signed  late  in  1960  for  the  barter  of  Soviet  petroleum 
against  Italian  pipeline  and  pumping  equipment)  will 
result,  if  implemented,  in  Italian  reliance  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  14  per  cent  of  its  total  import 
requirements  of  crude  petroleum.  Although  Italian 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  heavily  in  deficit  in 
1960,  the  long-term  agreement  provides  for  sufficient 
Italian  exports  both  to  pay  for  this  deficit  and  to 
match  the  planned  growth  of  imports.  This  would 
mean  a  50  per  cent  rise  in  exports  in  1961  in  addition 
to  the  80  per  cent  increase  already  registered  between 
1959  and  1960.  Besides  the  contracts  for  pipeline 
equipment  already  placed  last  year,  Italy  is  expected 
to  receive  large  orders  for  steel  products  (which 
already  constitute  one-third  of  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union),  synthetic  rubber,  and  various  types  of 
machinery.  So  as  to  facilitate  this  growing  stream 
of  exports,  the  Italian  Government  has  stated  that  it 
will  guarantee  exports  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $  100  million. 

The  growth  of  Italian  imports  from  the  other 
countries  of  eastern  Europe  was  even  more  vigorous 
than  that  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  large  Italian 
import  surplus  resulted  since  there  was  no  comparable 
rise  in  exports.  Towards  the  end  of  1960,  however, 
an  upswing  of  Italian  exports  began  to  narrow  the 
gap.  The  biggest  increase  of  imports  in  1960  came 
from  Rumania  (imports  nearly  trebled),  followed  by 
Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia.  Rumanian 
structural  steel  was  imported  for  the  first  time,  and 
imports  of  maize,  meat  products  and  timber  were 
enlarged.  A  recent  trade  agreement  with  Rumania 
provides  for  further  sizable  increments  in  trade  this 
year  and  the  next,  with  smaller  increases  in  the  years 
to  follow.  The  larger  imports  from  Poland  were  mainly 
of  foodstuffs,  structural  steel  and  coal ;  the  grant  by 
Italy  of  S  30  million  credit  as  part  of  the  latest  long¬ 
term  trade  agreement  should  further  promote  Italian 
exports  to  Poland. 

France 

Although  French  exports  to  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  rest  of  eastern  Europe  made  good  progress, 
their  rate  of  growth  slackened  in  the  course  of  1960, 
owing  to  France’s  failure  to  raise  imports  from  eastern 
Europe,  while  purchases  from  the  Soviet  Union  even 
declined.  The  prospects  of  France  maintaining  its 
share  of  fast-growing  east-west  European  trade  have 
recently  deteriorated  somewhat  in  consequence  of 
diminishing  import  requirements  of  Soviet  and  Ruma¬ 
nian  petroleum,  of  Polish  or  Soviet  coal,  and  of 
cereals,  which  in  1959  had  still  amounted  to  over 
10  per  cent  of  French  imports  from  eastern  Europe. 
The  trebling  of  French  exports  to  Rumania,  which 
accounted  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  increase  in  French 
exports  to  eastern  Europe  other  than  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1960,  was  mostly  due  to  a  tenfold  increase  of 


machinery  exports  and  a  threefold  increase  of  steel 
exports.  A  similar,  though  less  pronounced,  expansion 
of  French  exports  to  Poland  and  eastern  Germany 
also  took  place.  But  there  was  no  significant  increase 
in  French  imports  from  any  of  these  three  countries. 

The  United  Kingdom 

The  growth  of  British  trade  with  eastern  Europe 
in  1960  was  close  to  the  western  European  average, 
in  both  imports  and  exports.  As  with  those  of  western 
Europe  as  a  whole,  British  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
expanded  most,  with  machinery,  particularly  for  the 
textiles  and  chemicals  industries,  providing  the  bulk 
of  the  increase.  Copper  exports  continued  to  decline, 
for  the  Soviet  Union  turned  increasingly  to  direct 
imports  from  overseas  producers  and  in  1960  switched 
some  purchases  to  western  Germany.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  British  and  Soviet  trade  fairs  in  Moscow  and 
London  in  1961  has  helped  to  focus  the  attention  of 
British  exporters  on  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Soviet  market ;  but  a  more  dynamic  expansion  of 
trade  has  so  far  been  hampered  by  two  factors  — 
British  reluctance  to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
Soviet  petroleum,  and  the  relatively  slow  growth  of 
import  demand  for  the  commodities  traditionally  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Besides,  trade  in  con¬ 
sumers’  manufactures  has  been  deliberately  held  at 
a  level  determined  by  the  volume  of  Soviet  imports 
of  these  goods,  which  consequently  account  for  only 
about  3  per  cent  of  trade  in  each  direction,  whereas 
timber,  furs,  and  grain  still  constitute  two-thirds  of 
British  imports. 

On  the  export  side,  prospects  for  the  sale  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  complete  plants  appear  to  have 
improved,  judging  by  several  large  contracts  signed 
recently,  such  as  those  for  major  nylon  and  textile 
plants.  Although  British  steel  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  rise  in  1960,  the  prospects  for  this  trade 
have  also  improved  following  the  signature  of  two 
large  contracts  under  which  British  firms  will  process 
Soviet  hot-rolled  coil  into  sheets  for  re-export  to  the 
country  of  origin. 

Poland  continues  to  be  Britain’s  principal  trading 
partner  in  eastern  Europe  (after  the  Soviet  Union) 
accounting  for  one-half  of  all  trade  with  that  area. 
Owing  to  uncertainty  early  in  1960  about  the  size  of 
the  British  import  quota  for  bacon  (which  alone  makes 
up  about  40  per  cent  of  British  imports  from  Poland) 
British  exports  to  Poland  declined  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  to  a  level  where  they  covered  barely 
40  per  cent  of  imports  from  Poland,  which  continued 
to  grow  moderately.  Since  the  signing  of  the  trade 
agreement  in  mid- 1960,  restoring  the  former  quota 
for  bacon,  Poland  has  placed  orders  for  a  variety  of 
industrial  equipment  as  well  as  for  steel,  chemicals 
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and  artificial  fibres,  which  were  already  reflected  in 
the  trade  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1961. 

British  trade  with  Rumania  grew  fastest  in  relative 
terms,  but  the  absolute  values  involved  remained 
small.  More  than  one-half  of  exports  consisted  of 
machinery,  and  imports  were  mainly  of  grain  and 
timber.  The  signing  of  the  first  trade  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  at  the  end  of  1960,  and  the 
unprecedentedly  high  trade  returns  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1961,  foreshadow  a  recurrence  of  last 
year’s  high  rate  of  expansion.  British  exports  to 
eastern  Germany,  after  having  doubled  in  1960,  were 
boosted  by  participation  in  the  1961  Leipzig  Fair, 
which  resulted  in  a  50  per  cent  increase  of  orders, 
mostly  for  steel  and  non-ferrous  metals. 

Other  Western  European  Countries 

The  expansion  of  the  east-west  European  trade  of 
the  smaller  western  European  countries  was  largely 
accounted  for,  on  the  import  side,  by  Yugoslavia  and 
Austria,  and  by  these  two  countries  and  Belgium- 
Luxembourg  on  the  export  side.  (See  Chart  3.) 
Almost  the  entire  increase  of  imports  into  the  smaller 
western  European  countries  was  from  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  other  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yugoslavia’s  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
remained  unchanged  for  the  second  year  running, 
and  exports  increased  only  slightly.  Yugoslav  imports 
from  the  rest  of  eastern  Europe  more  than  recovered 
their  1958  level,  which  in  1959  had  been  temporarily 
depressed  by  the  discontinuation  of  imports  on  credit 
from  Poland.  Imports  from  Poland  have  now  risen  to 
their  old  level,  while  exports  to  Poland,  which  had 
risen  late  in  1959  to  repay  the  credits  received, 
declined  to  their  former  level.  Yugoslav  exports  to 
afl  other  eastern  European  countries  forged  ahead, 
particularly  those  to  eastern  Germany. 

Austria,  together  with  Greece,  was  the  only  other 
country  of  this  group  to  record  a  large  increase  in 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1960,  largely  of 
mineral  oils  and  coal.  A  continued  growth  of  imports 
is  necessary  if  Austrian  firms  which  previously  sold 
to  the  Soviet  Union  on  reparations  account  are  not 
to  lose  this  important  market. 

In  1960  Belgium-Luxembourg  not  only  recouped 
the  loss  incurred  in  the  preceding  year  in  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  mainly  by  exporting  more  steel, 
but  also  raised  exports  to  the  other  countries  of 
eastern  Europe,  particularly  Czechoslovakia,  again 
largely  on  account  of  higher  shipments  of  steel.  The 
Soviet  motor-car  assembly  plant  in  Antwerp  was  put 
into  operation,  but  the  resultant  increase  in  imports 
of  transport  equipment  was  more  than  offset  by  lower 
imports  of  fuel  oil  and  fodder.  Imports  from  the  rest 
of  eastern  Europe  also  failed  to  rise  commensurately 


with  exports,  with  the  result  that  Belgium  had  export 
surpluses  with  all  the  countries  of  the  region  except 
eastern  Germany. 

The  Netherlands  did  not  share  in  the  general  ex¬ 
pansion  of  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union,  with  which 
it  continued  to  incur  a  large  import  deficit.  This  deficit 
was  reduced,  however,  as  a  result  of  lower  Dutch 
imports  of  wheat  and  tin  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  Sweden’s  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  fell 
slightly  in  1960,  imports  continued  to  grow  —  mainly 
on  account  of  higher  petroleum  imports.  These 
imports  are  to  increase  by  another  50  per  cent  under 
the  terms  of  the  latest  three-year  trade  pact,  which 
also  provides  for  the  delivery  of  Swedish  pipelines. 
As  a  result  of  Swedish  willingness  to  buy  Soviet 
petroleum,  large  Soviet  orders  are  now  being  nego¬ 
tiated,  such  as  one  for  30  complete  slaughter-houses 
worth  $70  million,  which  would  exceed  in  value 
any  order  so  far  received  by  Sweden  from  eastern 
Europe.  The  increase  of  Swedish  exports  to  the  rest 
of  eastern  Europe  was  chiefly  directed  towards  eastern 
Germany,  for  which  Sweden  has  now  become  the 
second  largest  western  supplier  (excluding  trade 
with  western  Germany)  after  Yugoslavia.  Although 
Swedish  exports  of  meat  and  livestock  to  eastern 
Germany  and  Poland  disappeared,  they  were  more 
than  offset  in  trade  with  the  former  country  by  larger 
exports  of  fish  and  dairy  products ;  and  in  trade  with 
Poland  they  were  partly  offset  by  increased  shipments 
of  iron  ore.  Swedish  exports  to  eastern  Germany  were 
exceptionally  large  because  of  the  sale  of  an  old 
ocean-going  liner. 

The  east-west  European  trade  of  Denmark  showed 
hardly  any  increase  on  the  export  side,  and  the  only 
significant  changes  on  the  import  side  consisted  in 
increases  of  coal  imports  from  Poland  and  steel 
imports  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Norway’s  imports  from  all  eastern  European 
countries  remained  almost  stationary,  while  a  decline 
in  exports  of  fish  and  marine  oil  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  partly  offset  by  increased  exports  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Exports  of  aluminium  to  Bulgaria  and 
Poland  were  much  higher. 

Reversing  the  declining  trend  of  the  previous  two 
years,  the  trade  of  Finland  with  eastern  European 
countries  other  than  the  Soviet  Union  advanced 
moderately,  while  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  re¬ 
mained  virtually  unchanged.  Nevertheless,  no  other 
western  European  country  has  so  great  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  its  east-west  European  trade  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Finland’s  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
maintained  their  1959  level  only  because  increasing 
petroleum  imports  counterbalanced  declines  in  imports 
of  cereals,  steel  products,  and  machinery.  Thus  the 
diversification  of  Soviet  exports  to  Finland,  which 
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could  be  an  important  stimulus  to  expanded  trade, 
did  not  materialize  last  year.  Deliveries  arising  from 
the  Soviet  credit  to  Finland  were  not  reflected  in  the 
1960  trade  figures.  In  Finnish  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  shift  from  forestry  products  to  ships,  which 
had  been  apparent  earlier,  continued.  Machinery 
exports  dropped  sharply,  however,  more  than  out¬ 
weighing  the  gains  recorded  in  this  sector  in  1959. 
Increased  Finnish  imports  from  the  rest  of  eastern 
Europe  came  mainly  from  Poland  (sugar,  chemicals 
and  steel  plates)  and  from  Rumania  —  almost  wholly 
of  petroleum  products.  The  expansion  of  exports  to 
these  countries  was  directed  mainly  to  Czechoslova¬ 
kia  (dairy  and  forestry  products)  and  to  eastern 
Germany  (paper). 

Switzerland’s  trade  with  the  eastern  European 
countries  was  characterized  by  larger  exports  of 
machine  tools  and  chemicals  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
trade  of  Greece  with  the  Soviet  Union  rose  much 
faster  than  that  with  the  rest  of  eastern  Europe. 
Exports  increased  largely  as  a  result  of  higher 
deliveries  of  Greek  tobacco,  fruit  and  vegetables,  thus 
more  than  outweighing  the  previous  year’s  decline  in 
this  trade  flow.  Greek  tobacco  exports  to  Poland 
were  five  times  greater  than  in  1959,  and  exports  of 
lemons  doubled  ;  the  increase  in  exports  to  Hungary 
largely  consisted  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yam. 


In  contrast  with  Greek  experience,  Turkey’s  key 
tobacco  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Europe  did  not  recover  in  1960  from  the  severe  decline 
which  occurred  in  1959,  but  were  reduced  by  one- 
half,  mainly  as  a  result  of  further  cuts  in  purchases 
by  Poland,  eastern  Germany,  CJzechoslovakia  and 
Hungary,  all  but  the  last  of  which  switched  their 
purchases  to  Greece.  As  a  result,  Turkey’s  tobacco 
exports  to  the  region  as  a  whole  fell  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  1957  level,  and  the  share  of  tobacco 
in  total  exports  dropped  from  67  to  30  per  cent.  But 
whereas  the  steep  fall  in  tobacco  exports  had  caused 
the  level  of  Turkey’s  overall  east-west  European  trade 
to  decline  by  over  one-third  during  the  previous  two 
years,  Turkey  last  year  almost  managed  to  offset 
export  losses  in  tobacco  by  larger  sales  of  wool  and 
various  crude  materials.  Imports  of  motor  vehicles 
into  Turkey  rose  quite  appreciably,  but  total  imports 
from  eastern  Europe  were  no  higher. 

The  east-west  European  trade  of  the  countries  not 
yet  mentioned  —  Iceland,  Ireland,  Portugal  and  Spain 
—  is  very  small  both  in  absolute  terms,  and  also,  with 
the  exception  of  Iceland,  as  a  proportion  of  their 
total  trade.  With  the  settlement  of  the  fishing  dispute, 
the  British  market  is  again  open  to  Icelandic  trawlers, 
and  the  share  of  eastern  Europe  in  total  Icelandic 
exports  has  consequently  fallen. 
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Appendix  Table.  —  Trade  of  western  Europii»ith  east 
Millions  of  current  dollars;  imports  c.i.\ixports  f.o 
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I 

II 

III 

IV 

1961  I 


1959  Year 

1960  Year 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1961  I 


1959  Year 

1960  Year 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1961  I 


1959  Year 

1960  Year 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1961  I 


Total 

eastern  Europe 


1959  Year 

1960  Year 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1961  I 


Soviet  Union  .  . 


1959  Year 

1960  Year 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1961  1 


Total  eastern  1959  Year 

Europe  and  the  1960  Year 
Soviet  Union  1 

II 

III 

IV 

1961  I 


Western 
Germany  " 


Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  I  Imp.  Exp.  !  Imp.  Etp 


—  —  0.1 

0.4  —  0.1 

—  —  0.1 


0.2 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

2.2 

2.0 

2.6 

1.8 

2.7 

2.3 

3.0 

0.9 

2.1 

(53.2) 

(65.2) 

3.5 

(66.6) 

(57.2) 

2.1 

(76.1) 

(51.1) 

3.3 

(60.2) 

(57.3) 

3.9 

(54.9) 

(55.0) 

4.8 

(75.3) 

(65.6) 

2.7 

(57.0) 

(61.7) 

61.0 

63.9 

52.5 

51.0 

59.1 

61.7 

61.2 

59.0 

70.8 

83.8 

61.3 

66.4 

26.4 

22.8 

39.6 

46.3 

30.6 

44.0 

28.3 

32.6 

42.0 

32.6 

57.7 

76.1 

31.3 

54.2 

Sources:  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  A;  national 
trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 


Note.  —  Two  further  appendix  tables  showing  the  commodity  composition  c  ,  g 
the  trade  flows  identified  in  this  table  will  be  published  in  the  Economic  Bullets' , 
for  Europe,  Vol.  1 3,  No.  2. 


NOTE  ON  A  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  CHANGES  IN  CONCENTRATIONS 
OF  INTRA-WESTERN-EUROPEAN  TRADE  IN  THE  FIFTIES 


The  article  on  “  Recent  Changes  in  Europe’s 
Trade  ”  in  this  Bulletin  has  drawn  attention  (in  sec¬ 
tion  2  (c))  to  the  recent  tendency  for  trade  among 
the  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  among  those  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  to  rise  faster  than  trade 
between  the  two  groups.  It  was  concluded  that  this 
may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  effects  of  the  actual 
and  potential  tariff  preferences  accorded  by  the 
countries  of  each  group  to  intra-trade. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  note  is  t«  examine  the 
recent  changes  in  the  intra-western  European  trade 
pattern  by  means  of  a  statistical  method  which  meas¬ 
ures  the  degree  of  trade  dependence  of  each  country 
on  each  other  country  considered,  after  eliminating 
the  effects  of  differences  in  the  total  values  of  the 
national  trade  flows.^  The  method  can  most  easily 
be  explained  by  means  of  a  model  calculation  which, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  restricted  to  four  countries.^ 
The  starting  point  is  a  trade  matrix  based  on  export 
values : ® 

Table  (a) 

Exports 

Millions  of  dollars  f.o.b. 


From 

To: 

A 

b 

c 

D 

Total 

A . 

X 

511.4 

197.8 

13.8 

723.0 

B . 

504.0 

X 

138.2 

8.8 

651.0 

C . 

114.7 

235.8 

X 

1.8 

352.3 

D . 

4.9 

2.1 

X 

17.8 

Total  .  . 

623.6 

758.0 

338.1 

24.4 

1  744.1 

The  first  step  towards  measuring  the  export  depen¬ 
dence  of  each  country  on  each  of  the  other  three  coun¬ 
tries,  when  the  effects  of  differences  in  the  size  of  each 
country’s  total  trade  with  the  group  are  eliminated, 
is  to  put  them  all  on  an  “  equal  importer  ”  basis.  This 

•  The  method  is  that  used  by  W.  Beckerman  in  “  Distance  and 
the  Pattern  of  Intra-European  Trade  ”,  Review  of  Economics  and 
Statistics,  February  1956. 

•  The  data  are  not  fictitious.  They  represent  the  trade  in  1960 
of  (A)  Western  Germany,  (B)  the  United  Kingdom,  (C)  Finland 
and  (D)  Iceland. 

•  Export  data  are  used  in  preference  to  import  data  in  order 
to  avoid  including  transport  costs  in  the  values  of  trade. 


involves  expressing  each  country’s  imports  from  each 
of  the  other  countries  as  a  percentage  of  its  total 
imports  from  the  group  (still  using  the  export  data 
shown  above  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation): 


Table  (b) 

Percentage  share  of  each  exporting  country  in  the  imports  of  each 
other  country 


Exporter 

Importer 

A 

B 

c 

D 

Total 

A . 

X 

67.46 

58.50 

56.56 

182.53 

B . 

80.82 

X 

40.88 

36.07 

157.77 

C . 

18.39 

31.11 

X 

7.37 

56.87 

D . 

0.79 

1.42 

0.62 

X 

2.83 

Total  .  . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  last  column  of  the  above  table  shows  the  sum 
of  the  percentage  shares  of  exports  from  country  A  in 
the  total  imports  of  each  of  countries  B,  C  and  D, 
and  similar  totals  for  the  other  three  exporting  coun¬ 
tries.  By  expressing  the  share  of  exporting  country 
A  in  the  imports  of  each  other  country  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  this  sum  for  exporting  country  A,  and 
making  a  similar  calculation  for  each  other  exporting 
country,  the  following  data  are  obtained: 


Table  (c) 

Standardized  export  dependences 


Exporter 

Importer 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

A . 

X 

37.0 

32.0 

31.0 

100.0 

B . 

51.2 

X 

25.9 

22.9 

100.0 

C . 

32.3 

54.7 

X 

13.0 

100.0 

D . 

27.9 

50.2 

21.9 

X 

100.0 

These  indicators  of  “  standardized  export  depend¬ 
ence  ”  represent  the  export  dependence  of  each 
country  on  each  other  member  of  the  group  if  each 
country  is  treated  as  an  equally  important  import 
market  in  intra-group  trade. 

The  “  standardized  import  dependence  ”  of  each 
country  can  be  calculated  in  a  similar  manner,  starting 
from  the  same  trade  matrix  in  Table  (a).  In  Table  (d) 
below  each  country  has  been  placed  on  an  “  equal 
exporter  ”  basis,  from  which  the  “  standardized 
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import  dependence  ”  of  each  country  on  each  other 
member  of  the  group  is  obtained  and  shown  in 
Table  (e). 

Table  (d) 

Percentage  share  of  each  importing  country  in  the  total  exports 
of  each  other  country 


Exporter 

1  Importer 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

A . 

X 

70.73 

27.36 

1.91 

100.00 

B . 

77.42 

X 

21.23 

1.35 

100.00 

C . 

32.56 

66.93 

X 

0.51 

100.00 

D . 

27.53 

60.67 

11.80 

X 

100.00 

Total  .  . 

137.51 

198.33 

60.39 

3.77 

Table  (e) 

Standardized  import  dependences 


Exporter 

Importer 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A . 

X 

35.7 

45.3 

50.7 

B . 

56.3 

X 

35.2 

35.8 

C . 

23.7 

33.7 

X 

13.5 

D . 1 

20.0 

30.6 

19.5 

X 

Total  .  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  effect  of  the  standardization  (that  is,  of  putting 
all  countries  within  the  group  on  an  “  equal  importer  ” 
and  “  equal  exporter  ”  basis  in  turn)  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  data  in  Table  (d)  with  those  in  Table  (c), 
and  Table  (e)  with  Table  (b).  Thus,  for  example,  out  of 
the  $723  million  exported  to  the  group  by  country  A, 
only  $14  million  or  1.91  per  cent  were  destined  to 
country  D  (see  Table  (d)).  But  if  D  —  a  very  small 
trading  country — is  treated  as  a  market  in  intra-group 
trade  equal  in  importance  with  the  other  countries,  the 
“  standardized  ”  share  of  D  in  exports  from  A  (or  the 


Standardized  export  dependence  of  A  on  D)  becomes 
31  per  cent  (see  Table  (c)). 

This  method  of  analysing  the  mutual  trade  de¬ 
pendence  of  countries  within  a  region  —  or  in  the 
world  as  a  whole  —  is  of  considerable  interest  if 
applied  to  the  pattern  of  trade  in  a  single  year;  but  its 
usefulness  is  enhanced  if  the  main  object  of  study  is 
changes  in  mutual  trade  dependences  (or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  degree  of  concentration  of  trade)  over 
a  period,  since  the  effects  of  differences  in  rates  of 
growth  of  each  country’s  total  trade  during  the  period 
are  eliminated.  The  ECE  secretariat  has  therefore 
calculated,  for  intra-western-European  trade  only,  the 
standardized  trade  dependences  of  each  country  on 
each  of  its  trade  partners  for  the  averages  of  the  years 
1952-1954  and  1957-1959  and  for  the  single  years  1959 
and  1960.“ 

Intra-EEC  trade  is  composed  of  20  bilateral  trade 
links  (Belgium  and  Luxembourg  forming  one  trading 
unit);  there  are  35  such  links  in  trade  between  the  five 
trading  units  of  EEC  and  the  seven  EFTA  countries, 
and  35  links  in  EEC  countries’  trade  with  the  rest  of 
western  Europe.  Intra-EFTA  trade  consists  of  42  bi¬ 
lateral  trade  links,  and  EFTA  trade  with  those 
western-European  countries  Wiiich  are  members  of 
neither  EEC  nor  EFTA  comprises  49  such  links.®  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  data  in  Tables  1  and  2,  the 

*  The  trade  matrices  and  other  basic  tables  are  too  cumber¬ 
some  to  be  printed  in  this  Bulletin;  but  they  may  be  obtained 
from  the  ECE  secretariat  on  request.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
interesting  at  some  stage  to  examine  the  changes  in  standardized 
trade  dependences  for  individual  major  groups  of  commodities 
—  or  at  least  for  the  commodity  groups  subject  to  significant 
import  duties  and  tariff  preference  within  the  EEC  and  EFTA  — 
but  this  would  hardly  be  worth  while  before  at  least  the  com¬ 
modity  distributions  of  all  countries’  trade  in  1960  are  available. 

*  The  groupings  used  are  based  on  the  original  six  EEC 
countries  and  the  original  seven  of  EFTA,  excluding  the  later 
“  associates  ”  of  the  two  groups  —  Greece  and  Finland. 


Table  1 

Direction  of  changes  in  standardized  export  dependence  of  western  European  countries 

Numbers  of  links  showing  increase,  decrease  or  no  change  in  trade  dependence  during  the  period 


Exporting  area  and  period 

EEC 

EFTA 

Rest  of  western  Europe 

Increase 

Decrease 

No 

change 

Total  1 

Increase 

Decrease 

No 

change 

Total  j 

Increase 

Decrease 

No 

change 

Total 

EEC 

i 

i 

1952-1954  to  1957-1959 

mm 

6 

2 

20 

14 

19 

2 

35  1 

16 

18 

1 

35 

1959  to  1960  . 

6 

2 

20  1 

14 

19 

2 

35 

18 

14 

3 

35 

EFTA 

1952-1954  to  1957-1959 

23 

— 

35 

20 

20 

2 

42 

28 

17 

4 

49 

1959  to  1960  . 

24 

1 

35  i 

27 

13 

2 

42 

23 

21 

5 

49 

Rest  of  western  Europe 

1952-1954  to  1957-1959 

15 

1 

35 

26 

20 

3 

49 

i  17 

19 

6 

42 

1959  to  1960  . 

18 

3 

35 

29 

16 

4 

49 

i 

11 

11 

42 
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Table  2 

Direction  of  changes  in  standardized  import  dependence  of  western  European  countries 

Numbers  of  links  showing  increase,  decrease  or  no  change  in  trade  dependence  during  the  period 


EEC  1 

EFTA  1 

Rest  ot  western  Europe 

Importing  area  and  period 

Increase 

Decrease 

No 

change 

Total 

Increase 

Decrease 

No 

change 

Total 

Increase 

Decrease 

No 

change 

Total 

EEC 

1952-1954  to  1957-1959 

13 

5 

2 

20 

10 

25 

— 

35 

18 

15 

2 

35 

1959  to  1960  . 

13 

6 

1 

20 

10 

20 

5 

35 

18 

15 

2 

35 

EFTA 

1952-1954  to  1957-1959 

14 

19 

2 

35 

22 

19 

1 

42 

34 

14 

1 

49 

1959  to  1960 . 

13 

19 

3 

35 

25 

14 

3 

42 

27 

18 

4 

49 

Rest  of  western  Europe 
1952-1954  to  1957-1959 

17 

16 

2 

35 

26 

19 

4 

49 

19 

17 

6 

42 

1959  to  1960 . 

15 

18 

A. 

35 

23 

20 

6 

49 

17 

14 

11 

42 

degree  of  standardized  trade  dependence  increased 
in  12  —  or  for  imports  13  —  of  the  20  intra-EFTA 
trade  links  both  between  1952-1954  and  1957-1959 
and  between  1959  and  1960.  In  19  out  of  35  trade 
links  with  EFTA  countries,  EEC  countries  became 
less  dependent  on  EFTA  markets  for  their  exports 
during  both  the  periods  reviewed;  and  in  25  out  of 
35  such  links  EEC  importing  countries  became  less 
dependent  on  EFTA  sources  of  supply  in  the  first 
period  and  20  became  less  dependent  in  the  second 
period.  Standardized  trade  dependence  on  EFTA 
markets  increased  in  14  trade  links  and  dependence 
on  EFTA  sources  increased  in  10  links  in  both  periods. 

In  the  trade  of  each  of  the  EFTA  countries,  trade 
links  with  other  EFTA  countries  showing  a  decrease 
were  as  numerous  as  those  showing  an  increase  in 
standardized  export  dependence  between  1952-1954 
and  1957-1959;  but  between  1959  and  1960  the  balance 
changed  and  more  countries  showed  an  increased 
dependence.  In  their  import  trade,  dependence  on 
other  EFTA  markets  increased  in  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  exchanges  in  both  periods  considered. 
In  general,  the  figures  in  Tables  1  and  2  suggest  a 
diminishing  concentration  of  EFTA  countries’  trade 
on  EEC  countries  in  both  periods,  a  slightly  increased 
concentration  on  intra-trade  and  —  in  contrast  with 
the  EEC  countries  —  an  increased  dependence  also 
on  trade  with  countries  which  are  not  members  of 
either  association. 

Tables  1  and  2  illustrate  only  the  number  of  links 
in  which  standardized  trade  dependence  increased,  fell, 
or  remained  unchanged.  However,  the  magnitude  of 
the  changes  varied  considerably  from  one  trade  link 
to  another.  Table  3  shows  the  result  of  a  calculation, 
for  each  of  the  years  or  periods  considered,  of 
the  average  for  each  major  group  of  countries  of 


the  individual  standardized  trade  dependences  on  the 
countries  in  each  of  the  two  other  trading  groups.  If 
the  size  of  each  country’s  total  trade  with  the  rest  of 
western  Europe  were  the  only  factor  determining  the 
pattern  of  intra-western  European  trade  (that  is  to 
say,  if  the  actual  share  of  each  country’s  exports  going 
to  each  other  country  had  been  the  same  as  the  latter 
country’s  share  in  the  total  imports  of  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  from  each  other)  the  standardized 


Table  3 


Average  standardized  export  and  import  dependences 
of  major  trading  areas  in  intra-western  European  trade 


Trading  area 
and  period 

Average  standardized 
export  dependence  on 

Average  standardized 
import  dependence  on 

EEC 

EFTA 

Rest  of 
western 
Europe 

EEC 

EFTA 

Rest  of 
western 
Europe 

EEC 

1952-1954  . 

7.3 

5.3 

4.9 

7.9 

5.4 

4.4 

1957-1959  . 

7.9 

5.2 

4.6 

8.2 

5,2 

4.4 

1959  .  .  . 

8.1 

5.2 

4.5 

8.4 

5.1 

4.4 

1960  ... 

8.2 

5.0 

4.6 

8.7 

4.9 

4.4 

EFTA 

1952-1954  . 

5.9 

6.0 

4.9 

6.2 

6.2 

4.6 

1957-1959  . 

5.7 

5.9 

5.2 

5.9 

6.1 

4.9 

1959  .  .  . 

5.3 

5.9 

5.4 

5.7 

6.1 

5.0 

1960  .  .  . 

5.0 

6.1 

5.5 

5.6 

6.2 

5.0 

Rest  of  western 

Europe 
1952-1954  . 

5.1 

5.6 

5.9 

5.2 

5.4 

6.0 

1957-1959  . 

5.2 

6.0 

5.4 

5.2 

6.0 

5.3 

1959  .  .  . 

4.9 

6.2 

5.3 

4.9 

6.3 

5.2 

1960  .  .  . 

5.1 

6.5 

4.8 

5.0 

6.7 

4.7 
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trade  dependences  of  every  country  on  every  other 
country  would  have  been  the  same,  and  all  entries  in 
the  standardized  matrices  would  have  been  5.6  per 
cent  (since  they  cover  18  countries).  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  figures  in  Table  3,  the  averages  of  the  standar- 
f  dized  trade  dependences  of  the  EEC  countries  on  each 
I  other  considerably  exceed  this  figure,  and  by  margins 
that  have  been  increasing  over  the  years  reviewed. 
Their  average  standardized  trade  dependences  on  the 
EFTA  countries  have  been  lower,  and  falling  slightly. 
The  average  standardized  trade  dependences  of  the 
•  EFTA  countries  on  each  other  have  been  less,  and 
have  not  changed  significantly  over  time. 

The  data  in  Tables  1-3  cannot,  of  course,  be  inter¬ 
preted  simply  as  indications  of  the  effects  on  intra- 
European  trade  patterns  of  the  setting  up  of  the  EEC 
and  the  EFTA.  The  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
trade  of  one  country  on  any  other  country  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time  is  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors  —  for 
example,  geographical  propinquity,  relative  resource 
endowments  and  production  structures  etc.,  as  well  as 
trading  policies;  and  the  changes  in  the  degree  of  con¬ 
centration  over  time  must  likewise  be  influenced  —  in 
the  short  or  medium  term  —  by  such  factors  as  the 
pattern  of  growth  of  demand  in  the  two  countries  (and 
in  the  outside  world)  and  their  production  structures. 

Finally,  Table  4  may  be  of  interest  as  illustrating 
the  results  of  a  rather  simple  calculation  of  the  degree 
of  concentration  on  particular  markets  of  the  intra¬ 
western  European  import  and  export  trade  of  each 
country.  The  coefficients  of  trade  concentration  shown 
in  the  first  and  fourth  columns  were  obtained  for  each 
country  by,  first,  summing  the  differences  (irrespective 
of  the  sign)  between  each  of  its  standardized  export 
(or  import)  dependences  on  each  other  country  of  the 
area  and  5.6  (the  value  which  would  represent  equal 
standardized  dependence  on  every  country)  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  expressing  the  sum  so  derived  as  a  percentage 
of  the  possible  maximum  (189.6,  representing  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  all  of  a  country’s  imports  were  drawn 
from  —  or  all  its  exports  shipped  to  —  one  other  coun- 


Table  4 


Coefficients  of  trade  concentration  and  direction 
of  changes  over  time 

+  increase,  —  decrease,  =  no  significant  change 


Export  concentration 

Import  concentration 

I960 

Tendency 

I960 

Tendency 

coeffi- 

1952-1954 

1959 

coeffi- 

1952-1954 

1959 

cient 

to 

to 

cient 

to 

to 

1957-1959 

1960 

1957-1959 

1960 

Ireland . 

81 

61 

+ 

+ 

Yugoslavia  .  .  . 

57 

— 

+ 

52 

- 

= 

Iceland . 

51 

— 

+ 

57 

+ 

+ 

Denmark .... 

50 

+ 

+ 

32 

— 

— 

Greece . 

46 

= 

= 

33 

— 

+ 

Austria  .... 

44 

+ 

= 

46 

— 

+ 

Norway  .... 

43 

+ 

+ 

44 

— 

+ 

Sweden  .... 

35 

+ 

— 

31 

+ 

— 

Turkey . 

33 

— 

- 

33 

- 

— 

Italy . 

33 

— 

+ 

30 

— 

— 

Belgium-Luxemb. 

32 

+ 

+ 

32 

— 

— 

Portugal  .... 

31 

— 

+ 

42 

+ 

— 

Finland  .... 

30 

— 

— 

33 

— 

= 

Spain . 

28 

— 

+ 

35 

— 

+ 

France . 

27 

+ 

= 

25 

+ 

+ 

Netherlands.  .  . 

24 

= 

+ 

29 

+ 

— 

United  Kingdom 

24 

+ 

+ 

30 

= 

= 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

24 

— 

+ 

33 

+ 

— 

Western  Germany 

12 

— 

— 

15 

— 

try).®  As  can  be  seen,  the  importance  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  market  for  Ireland  is  sufficiently  great  to 
give  an  export  concentration  coefficient  of  81  for  the 
latter  country  even  after  “  standardization  ”  has  eli¬ 
minated  the  influence  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  large 
share  in  the  total  imports  of  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  from  each  other.  The  wide  spread  of  western 
German  trade  is  illustrated  by  its  coefficient  of  12. 

•  18  countries  are  represented  in  the  trade  matrix.  A  complete 
concentration  of  the  export  trade  of  any  country  on  one  other 
would  give  the  standardized  export  dependence  of  the  former 
country  on  the  latter  as  100  and  on  all  17  others  as  nil.  The  sum 
of  the  diferences  between  each  of  those  dependences  and  5.6 
would  txj  (100-5.6)+ 17x5.6  =  189.6. 
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CORRIGENDA 
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Table  of  contents 

Page  ix.  Chapter  V,  delete  reference  to  Appendix  B  for  Table  12. 

Chapter  II 

Page  17,  fifth  line  after  text  table,  read  1961  instead  of  1960. 

Chapter  III 

Page  12,  Table  11,  read  Italy**  instead  o/ Netherlands'*. 

Page  23,  Chart  1,  column  A  under  Wheat,  delete  second  reference  to  Denmark,  which  appears  between 
10  and  20  per  cent. 

Page  66,  Table  26,  footnote  a,  read  exports  ...  by  destination  instead  of  imports  ...  by  origin. 

Page  69,  for  the  title  of  the  text  table,  read :  Imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  into  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  western  Europe  in  1957-1959. 

Chapter  IV 

Page  12,  text  table,  read  Quintals  of  gross  standard  weight  per  100  ha  of  arable  land  instead  of  Kg.  of 
gross  .  . . 

Page  45,  Table  30,  the  figures  for  Oil-seeds  (oil  equivalent)  should  read :  160  •  230  ♦  190  *  180  *. 

Page  51,  Table  33,  delete  footnote  e. 

Chapter  V 

Page  47,  footnote  120,  British  East  Africa  (A),  read  5,7  instead  of  5.6. 

Chapter  VI 

Page  15,  second  column,  four  lines  from  end  of  second  paragraph,  read  Vdre-Milot  instead  of  Wote- 
Milot. 

Appendix  A 

Page  A-32,  Table  XIII,  Bulgaria  1961  Plan,  Bricks,  read  1176  *  instead  of  1176;  Rumania,  Electric 
power,  read  Million  MWh  instead  of  Million  kWh. 

Appendix  B 

Page  14,  in  the  reference  to  Table  17  read:  Commodity  composition  of  Bulgarian  foreign  trade  1948, 
1957  and  1958. 
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